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Labor Month In Review 


The May Review 


Storage tanks and air conditioners and 
mobile homes are not usually listed 
among today’s glamour industries. These 
classically stolid durable goods manufac- 
turing titles do not bring to mind the whir 
of computers drives or the soft glow of 
visual displays. In 2 of the 3, however, it 
is exactly such whirs and glows that are 
driving productivity growth. 

James D. York reports that in the fab- 
ricated plate work industry—makers of 
storage tanks, heat exchangers, and steam 
boilers—computer-aided design permits 
better design and product quality which, 
in turn, can mean less time spent trying to 
set up production flows and, once in pro- 
duction, less inspection and rework. The 
production processes themselves often 
take advantage of high technologies such 
as computer numerical controlled ma- 
chine tools and computer automated 
welding systems. As a result, output per 
hour of labor input rose between 1982 and 
1994, even though demand for the 
industry’s output declined. 

Paul V. Kern and Patricia S. Wilder 
find that the adoption of computer-as- 
sisted design and manufacturing systems 
has allowed multifactor productivity to 
increase even as new, more environmen- 
tally safe coolant gases and their associ- 
ated compressor, seal, and blower tech- 
nologies were adopted over the past 15 
years. Kern and Wilder also point out an- 
other area, pre-production testing, in 
which computer-aided design systems 
can save significant savings in time and 
intermediate input costs. 

The mobile homes industry, studied 
here by John G. Olsen, has experienced 
less than half the rates of labor produc- 
tivity growth as the fabricated plate or 
the refrigeration and heating equipment 
industries. Part of the relatively modest 
gain can be attributed to the widely 
fluctuating demand for new housing, 
but low capital expenditures per worker 
and a largely inexperienced work force 
have also played significant roles. 

Donald Fisk and Darlene Forte have 
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submitted the last report in a series of 
studies of productivity growth in the Fed- 
eral Government. The Federal Productiv- 
ity Program provided 27 years worth of 
data relating the outputs of the Federal 
Government to the labor used to produce 
them. As a result of recent budget con- 
straints, the program has been terminated. 

Also in this issue are an Internation- 
al Report on Saudi Arabia by Alex 
Kronemer and Markeley Roberts’ review 
of Union Mergers In Hard Times: The 
View from Five Countries by Gary N. 
Chaison. 


Productive homework 


When Roper Starch Worldwide recently 
asked 1,231 adults how much of their pro- 
ductive work—not counting thinking or 
light reading—they did at home, the mean 
response was 12 percent. When asked 
how much they would do if given the 
choice, the response was 21 percent. That 
percentage is higher among groups such 
as computer owners, Westerners, mem- 
bers of households earning $50,000 or 
more annually, and executive and profes- 
sional workers. Persons in the last cat- 
egory, for example, report wanting to do 
nearly one-third of their productive work 
from home. 


Collective bargaining 
agreements 


As Canice Prendergast states in her intro- 
duction to What Happens Within Firms? 
A Survey of Empirical Evidence on Com- 
pensation Policies, “The employment re- 
lation is perhaps the most important con- 
tractual relationship in the economy. The 
way in which this relationship translates 
worker preferences and capabilities into 
production affects the daily lives of all 
concerned.” 

After reviewing the fundamental hu- 
man capital approach to wage analysis, 
Prendergast analyzes two strands of em- 
pirical literature that explain deviations 
from the human capital model in terms of 
incentives along one strand and the 


gradual revelation of workers’ talents in 
the other. Incentives have long been a 
subject of economics, although there has 
been more refinement of theory than de- 
velopment of evidence about how chang- 
ing rewards affects worker behavior, ac- 
cording to Prendergast. 

The purest form of learning theory 
assumes that workers’ productivity is 
determined by their time-invariant abil- 
ity, which is revealed (and presumably 
rewarded) over time. Once again, how- 
ever, a review of the literature finds the 
available empirical results difficult to 
interpret and finds little support for the 
idea in studies of the aggregate data. 

In her conclusion, Prendergast calls for 
additional theoretical work toward iden- 
tifying the empirical implications of plau- 
sible alternatives, and, more urgently, for 
collecting data on employment contracts 
themselves: “Put simply, it is extremely 
difficult to make progress in understand- 
ing the effects of the employment con- 
tract if the contract itself cannot be ob- 
served.” 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics main- 
tains for public use a file of approximately 
2,200 collective bargaining agreements. 
The file includes virtually all agreements 
in both private industry (other than rail- 
roads and airlines) and State and local 
government covering 1,000 workers or 
more. Visitors are welcome to examine 
agreements at the Bureau during work- 
ing hours. Those unable to visit the office 
may obtain copies of agreements at cost. 
Up to 100 pages, however, will be photo- 
copied free of charge. For further infor- 
mation about the contracts file, write to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division 
of Compensation Data Analysis and Plan- 
ning, Room 4175, Washington, DC 
20212, or call (202) 606-6275. 


The June Review 


In June, we have scheduled articles on 
the Employment Cost Index, employ- 
ment security, high-tech industries, and 
the impact of auto leasing on consumer 
surveys. O 


James D. York 


James D. York is an 
economist in the 
Division of Industry 
Productivity Studies. 


Productivity in Fabricated P 


Productivity in the fabricated 
plate work industry: 1982-94 


Increased use of computer technology 
in the industry’s design and production 
operations has been an important factor 


in the advance in productivity 


ver the period from 1982 to 1994, labor 
(reser in the fabricated plate work 

industry—which manufactures boilers, 
tanks, and similar products—increased at an aver- 
age annual rate of 1.8 percent.’ Although output 
actually declined by 0.1 percent per year over the 
period, employee hours declined more rapidly, at 
arate of 1.8 percent per year. The more rapid de- 
cline in hours than in output was largely due to 
technological improvements in the industry. 


Productivity and output 


Because this industry produces a wide variety of 
products—including fabricated steel plate, heat 
exchargers and steam condensers, boilers, gas 
cylinders, and metal tanks—there are many dif- 
ferent types of customers for its products. Metal 
storage tanks, for example, are used in such di- 
verse industries as chemical processing, water 
and sewage treatment, and petroleum processing 
and storage, and for transporting products such 
as chemicals. Boilers have both residential and 
commercial applications, providing heat and hot 
water for homes, businesses, and other establish- 
ments; they also provide steam for various in- 
dustrial processes, including cooking, cleaning, 
and heating. 

With such an assorted mix of customers, out- 
put in the fabricated plate work industry does not 
necessarily follow the business cycle. The needs 
for boilers, for example, may deviate from trends 
in the overall national economy. Similarly, the 
demand for storage tanks among commercial cus- 


tomers—for such uses as chemical processing— 
may increase after a busy period, rather than dur- 
ing one. And this is reflected in industry output 
trends. For example, although the 1982-86 pe- 
riod was one of robust economic expansion, in- 
dustry output actually declined over the period 
by 7.5 percent per year. Then, in 1987, industry 
output increased substantially, rising by 13.1 per- 
cent in a single year. 

As shown in table 1, productivity growth in this 
industry was erratic from 1982 to 1989, rising at a 
rate of just 0.4 percent per year. During this pe- 
riod, there were 5 years of productivity decline and 
only 2 years of growth. A large increase of 15.7 
percent in 1987 kept the overall rate positive. From 
1989 to 1994, however, productivity showed 
strong and consistent growth, increasing at a rate 
of 3.7 percent per year, with no years in which 
productivity declined. Also over the 1989-94 pe- 
riod, output increased by 2.0 percent per year, and 
hours declined by 1.6 percent annually. Contrib- 
uting to this period of rapid productivity growth 
was the increasing use in the industry of informa- 
tion processing technology. 


Labor 


Total employment in the fabricated plate work 
industry decreased by 24 percent between 1982 
and 1994. On an average annual basis, the rate of 
decline was 2.3 percent. In 1982, employment 
was at its highest point of the period, at 129,300; 
the following year, it declined by 19.5 percent— 
the steepest single-year decrease of the period. 
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Productivity in Fabricated Plate Work 


Employment continued to decline in all but one year, until 
1987, when it reached its low point of the period, at 90,200. It 
recovered strongly the subsequent year, and then fluctuated 
over the next few years. By the end of 1994, employment 
stood at 98,300. Clearly, most of the decline took place in the 
first part of the period, during 1982-87, when employment 
decreased at an average annual rate of 6.9 percent. During 
the latter portion of the period, 1987-94, employment in- 
creased by 1.2 percent per year. 

Also during the period, nonproduction workers (manag- 
ers, professionals, office personnel) as a percent of total em- 
ployment declined. These workers represented 41.1 percent 
of total employment in 1982, but by 1994, the comparable 
figure had dropped to 30.2 percent. 

From 1982 to 1994, average hourly earnings for production 
workers increased 29 percent, from $9.60 to $12.40. This rise 
did not keep pace with earnings growth in other industries, 
however. Average hourly earnings in the manufacturing sector 
as a whole, for example, rose 42 percent during this same pe- 
riod, from $8.49 to $12.06. After adjustment for inflation (us- 
ing the CPI-U), earnings in the fabricated plate work industry 
fell by 16 percent over the 12-year period. By comparison, in- 
flation-adjusted wages for all manufacturing workers fell by 
almost 8 percent over the period. 


Comparisons with other industries 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics publishes labor productivity 
measures for two other industries that are in the same larger 
group (SIC 344) as fabricated plate work: fabricated struc- 
tural metal (SIC 3441) and metal doors, sash, and trim (SIC 
3442). This section presents comparisons with these two re- 
lated industries, as well as with total manufacturing. 


Productivity and related indexes for the fabricated 
plate work industry (sic 3443), 1982-94. 


{1987=100] 


Output per 


Year employee Employees 
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Over the 1982-94 period, productivity in the fabricated 
structural metal industry—which manufactures iron and steel 
products used in the construction of bridges, buildings, and 
ships—outpaced that of the fabricated plate work industry 
(2.2 versus 1.8 percent, annually). Output declined in both 
industries during the period—by 0.1 percent per year in fab- 
ricated plate work, and by 0.6-percent per year in fabricated 
structural metals. But the more rapid drop in employee hours 
in the latter industry (2.7 versus 1.8 percent per year) enabled 
its productivity growth to exceed that of the fabricated plate 
work industry. 

The comparison was somewhat different for metal doors, 
sash, and trim, an industry in which productivity increased 
by 0.7 percent per year during the 1982-94 period. In con- 
trast to the other two industries in this comparison, output in 
this industry increased over the period, rising at a rate of 1.5 
percent per year. Because hours also posted an overall in- 
crease, however—tising at a rate of 0.9 percent per year— 
productivity growth in this industry was slower than in both 
fabricated plate work and fabricated structural metals, even 
though it was the only one that experienced an overall gain in 
output. 

Finally, productivity growth in all three of these industries 
lagged that of total manufacturing. Productivity in manufac- 
turing rose at an average annual rate of 2.9 percent over the 
1982-94 period, reflecting an increase in output of 3.4 per- 
cent per year, combined with an annual increase in hours of 
0.5 percent. 


Sources of productivity growth 


A major factor in the growth of industry productivity has been 
the utilization of computer technology in the production pro- 
cess. Computers have been used in a wide variety of ways to 
benefit production and related operations.* They also have 
been making an important contribution in the initial design 
process. Computer-aided design (CAD) and computer-aided 
manufacturing (CAM) together form a system that uses com- 
puter-controlled methods to integrate several manufacturing 
technologies. The use of CAD and CAM has led to greater effi- 
ciency as well as improved product quality. 

With CAD, computers are used to draw, design, analyze, 
and test simulations of parts and products, contributing to in- 
creased productivity in a number of ways. For example, CAD - 
eliminates many of the errors that occur with manual draft- 
ing. It also reduces the number of drafting personnel required 
and makes engineers more productive. CAD permits improved 
designs and better product quality. Enhanced product quality 
has meant less time spent in rework. 

With CAM, computer programs now direct the operation of 
one or more numerically controlled machine tools. The substi- 
tution of computer-driven tools for numerically controlled 


Annual percent change in productivity, output, 
hours, and employment in the fabricated plate 
work industry (sic 3443), 1982-94 


Output per 
Year employee | Output eee Employees 

hour 
4.3 -15.1 -18.5 -19.5 
3.5 -5.0 -1.5 -3.4 
-9 al 9 9 
-1.3 -9.4 -8.2 -7.6 
15.7 13.1 -2.3 -3.8 
-3.8 10.4 14.7 13.7 
-6.1 -1.9 45 4.5 
4.2 3.4 -7 -.3 
1 -1.2 -1.4 -1.4 

4.2 


machine tools driven by punched tape has benefited productiv- 
ity. Either type has advantages over manual machine tools, but 
computer technology has boosted the reliability and the scope 
of automatic operations of the simpler numerically controlled 
tools. The latter are controlled by numerical commands 
punched into paper tape. Each time a program is changed, a 
new paper tape has to be prepared—a time-consuming pro- 
cess. With computer numerical control, however, computer 
software makes it possible to convey numerical data directly to 


Footnotes 


'The fabricated plate work industry (sic 3443) includes establishments 
primarily involved in the production of power and marine boilers, pressure 
and nonpressure tanks, processing and storage vessels, heat exchangers, 
weldments, and similar products through the process of cutting, forming, 
and joining metal plates, shapes, bars, sheet, and other metal inputs to cus- 
tom or standard design, for factory or field assembly. Labor productivity is 
measured by output per hour. All average annual rates of change are based 


a machine control unit. The programmed operations can sim- 
ply be called up and depended upon for perfect repetition of a 
machining function, resulting in a consistently high level of 
product quality. Once a skilled worker devises a correct pro- 
gram for a part, for example, workers of lesser skill can repeat 
the process indefinitely, because the necessary knowledge is 
incorporated into the program. 

Another technological improvement that has enhanced 
productivity in the fabricated plate work industry is the intro- 
duction of microprocessor controls for many types of pro- 
duction and related equipment. Automated welding, for ex- 
ample, is run by computer control, increasing productivity 
and reducing product defects. Fewer defects mean less re- 
work. Improvements in welding procedures and tools have 
improved the quality of products in various ways. For ex- 
ample, a procedure that removes some of the heat from the 
metal during welding permits better fusion of metal at lower 
temperatures. This is particularly important in the manufac- 
ture of steel tanks for chemical transport, because welding at 
lower temperatures makes the metal less susceptible to chemi- 
cal attacks. 


LABOR PRODUCTIVITY GREW by 1.8 percent per year in the fab- 
ricated plate work industry between 1982 and 1994, even 
though output dropped during the period. Because hours of 
labor fell more rapidly than output, output per hour rose. Also, 
the increased use of computer technology in the industry’s 
design and production operations was an important factor 
underlying the advance in productivity. O 


on the compound growth method of computation. For more technical infor- 
mation on BLS productivity measures, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bulle- 
tin 2490 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1997), ch. 11, “Industry Productivity 
Measures,” pp. 103-9. 


_ ?The section on sources of productivity growth is based in part on dis- 
cussions with industry sources. 
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Paul V. Kern 
and 
Patricia S. Wilder 


Paul V. Kern and 
Patricia S. Wilder 
are economists 
in the Office of 
Productivity 

and Technology, 
Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


Multifactor Productivity 


Multifactor productivity: refrigeration 
and heating equipment industry 


Multifactor productivity gains averaged 1.5 percent per year 
over the 1967-94 period; to comply with Federal legislation, 
the industry shifted from chlorofluorocarbons, 

an important input in the production process, 


to environmentally safer substitutes 


ultifactor productivity in the refrigera- 
Me and heating equipment industry 

increased at an average annual rate of 
1.5 percent over the 1967-94 period.’ This 
industry’s output includes air conditioners, re- 
frigeration equipment and systems, electric heat 
pumps, furnaces, refrigerated display cases, soda 
fountains, beer dispensers, and snowmaking ma- 
chinery. Multifactor productivity is a measure 
used to analyze the overall economic efficiency 
of an industry. It relates the growth of the 
industry’s output to the growth rate of the com- 
bined inputs of labor, capital, and intermediate 
purchases. 

An important input for the refrigeration and 
heating equipment industry had been chlorof- 
luorocarbons (cFc’s), a chemical compound used 
since the 1930s. By Federal enactment, how- 
ever, CFC’s were phased out because they were 
linked to depletion of the ozone layer in the at- 
mosphere. As a result, the industry has had to 
allocate a substantial amount of resources to the 
transition away from CFc’s. 

This article examines detailed productivity, 
output, and input data in the manufacture of re- 
frigeration and heating equipment to provide 
measures of multifactor productivity growth 
over a 27-year period. Special emphasis is 
placed on the “productivity falloff’ that began 
in 1973. The article also includes descriptions 
of recent production technology, new designs 
and methods of manufacturing, and market in- 
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fluences that could influence industry output and 
input. 


Productivity 


Since 1984, the Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
published an index of output per employee hour, 
or labor productivity, for the refrigeration and 
heating equipment industry. (See appendix for a 
description of the methodology and data for the 
industry, designated as sic. 3585.) Labor produc- 
tivity relates output to the input of labor, while 
multifactor productivity relates output to the 
combined inputs of labor, capital, and interme- 
diate purchases (materials, purchased energy, and 
purchased services). Labor productivity does not 
measure the exact contribution of labor, but re- 
flects many influences that affect the use of la- 
bor, such as changing technology; economies of 
scale; substitution of inputs of capital and inter- 
mediate purchases for labor; managerial skills; 
and the level of experience and education of the 
work force. While the multifactor productivity 
measure reflects many of these influences, it does 
not reflect changes in capital relative to labor and 
in intermediate purchases relative to labor. 
Labor productivity in the industry increased at 
an average annual rate of 1.7 percent over the en- 
tire period studied (table 1), while in total manu- 
facturing the rate was 2.7 percent (measured from 
1967 to 1993). Over the same period, multifactor 
productivity rose 1.5 percent per year in the in- 


dustry, while in the total manufacturing sector of the economy, 
it advanced 1.1 percent per year (also from 1967 to 1993). 
The 1.5-percent rate of growth in multifactor productivity re- 
sulted from a 3.6-percent average annual increase in output 
and a 2.1-percent average annual gain in combined inputs 
(table 2). Analyzing the 1967-94 period in more detail, we 
find that labor productivity rose rapidly, at 5.2 percent per 
year, while multifactor productivity increased 3.6 percent per 
year during 1967-73 (table 3). 

The refrigeration and heating equipment industry did not 
escape the productivity falloff that affected most manufac- 
turing industries between 1973 and 1979. Both labor produc- 
tivity and multifactor productivity growth rates fell sharply 
from the 1967-73 period to the 1973-79 period (chart 1). 
Labor productivity dropped 0.3 percent per year for the latter 
period, down from a 5.2-percent per year increase for the 
1967-73 period. Multifactor productivity growth fell from 
an annual rate of increase of 3.6 percent to a 1.9-percent rate 
for the same periods—a slowdown considerably smaller than 
the 5.5-percentage-point falloff that occurred in labor pro- 
ductivity. For the 1979-94 period, labor productivity growth 
recovered from the 0.3-percent-per-year decrease during 
1973-79 to post a 1.1-percent average annual increase. Mul- 
tifactor productivity growth was subdued, rising just 0.6 per- 
cent each year after 1979. 

The influence of capital on output per employee hour, re- 
ferred to as the “capital effect,” is measured as the change in 
the capital—labor ratio multiplied by the share of capital costs 
in total costs of output. Analogous to the capital effect is the 
“intermediate purchases effect” which is derived by multi- 
plying change in the intermediate purchases—labor ratio by 
the share of intermediate purchases in the total cost of output. 


Table 1. 
[Percent] 


Multifactor 
productivity 


Labor productivity growth equals the sum of these two ef- 
fects plus multifactor productivity growth. For the entire 1967— 
94 period, the capital effect was 0.0 percent per year, while 
the intermediate purchases effect averaged 0.1 percent annu- 
ally. Although the capital effect and the intermediate purchases 
effect were negligible for the entire period studied, they did 
vary in the subperiods. During 1967-73, the capital effect 
contributed 0.2 percentage point to the growth rate of labor 
productivity and the intermediate purchases effect contrib- 
uted 1.3 percentage points. For the period 1973-79, the capi- 
tal effect equaled -0.1 percent on average, while the inter- 
mediate purchases effect declined 3.3 percentage points, to — 
2.0 percent per year. During the 1979-94 period, the capital 
effect decreased slightly to a—0.1-percent average annual rate, 
while the intermediate purchases effect increased, to 0.6 per- 
cent per year. 


Technology change 


Production techniques and, hence, rates of productivity, in 
this industry have been affected by new technology from a 
product’s start to finish. With the introduction of new meth- 
ods, the industry strives to reduce wasted materials, decrease 
rejected finished parts and products, and diminish labor re- 
quirements. Computer-aided design (or CAD) assists an engi- 
neer in designing a new product by taking over repetitive tasks, 
warning of inconsistencies in measurement, and increasing 
the designer’s usable memory many times over by storing 
almost unlimited data. Computer-aided manufacture (or CAM) 
guarantees that an engineer’s specifications are carried out to 
degrees of accuracy that were impossible before the advent 
of microprocessor-controlled production equipment. 


Multifactor and related productivity measures in the refrigeration and heating equipment industry (SIC 3585), 
average annual rates of change, 1967-94 


Output per 
unit of 
intermediate 
purchases 


Output per 
unit of 
capital 


Intermediate 
purchases 


1979-94 . 


2.2 
10.2 
3.5 

1.4 
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Multifactor Productivity 


Output per hour, multifactor productivity, and 
related measures (SIC 3585), average annual 
rates of change, 1967-94 


[Percent] 


Measure 


1967-94 | 1967-73 | 1973-79 


Output per NOUF’.........-sseeeee0 


Equals 
Multifactor productivity ....... 


Plus > 
Capital effect .......... eee 


Plus 
Intermediate purchases 
HOCH oor ccecnscucssccscavecssrsespss 


' Each measure presented in this table is computed independently. 
Therefore, multifactor productivity, the capital effect, and the intermediate 
purchases effect might not sum exactly to output per hour, due to rounding. 

? The capital effect is the change in the ratio of capital to labor, multiplied 
by the share of capital costs in the total cost of output. 

3 The intermediate purchases effect is the change in the ratio of 
intermediate purchases to labor, multiplied by the share of intermediate 
purchases costs in the total cost of output. 


- Engineering firms developing new heating and cooling 
products have embraced cap technology. These systems al- 
low a shop to get more work, of a more complex nature, from 
fewer engineers. The systems can even be programmed by 
senior engineers to coach the less experienced, to ensure that 
all work meets design, cost, and producibility standards set 
by the firm.* Designing any new product or component usu- 
ally involves several stages, at which modifications are tested 
within the CAD environment. This is the point at which a CAD 
system saves significant labor hours and material. The “brain” 
of these systems can modify drawings and actually test the 
modifications in minutes, making it unnecessary to completely 
redraw the component, or to manufacture one version to test 
a change (an expensive and time-consuming process).> Most 
CAD systems can scrutinize a component for noise, vibration, 
stress, buckling, and fatigue.° 

Computer-aided manufacturing (or CAM) has allowed a plant 
in Indiana to make finished motor vehicle air conditioners from 
raw castings, with almost no manual handling. The plant, which 
makes compressors for cars and light trucks, has 5 miles of con- 
veyors—all monitored and controlled by six microprocessors. 
Together, the conveyors take up almost 200,000 square feet of 
plant space. Production processes that once were performed as 
separate operations, and often manually, are now integrated into 
a “system approach.” 7 

Many of the new technologies introduced into this indus- 
try are aimed at improving control of processes such as metal 
cutting and bending. Precise cutting of metal not only reduces 
waste, but also is essential “down the line,” where automated 
equipment requires very close tolerances. A Minnesota plant 
uses machine vision modules to detect any flaws on metal to 
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be used to make freezer coils. The vision modules detect ir- 
regularities and direct controllers to reverse the flow of the 
material and cut off the flawed portion. This reduces labor 
and material requirements while producing fewer defective 
products. The plant also has been able to switch to a lighter 
gauge steel. This is because the new drives (which move and 
shape the steel) improve handling to such an extent that the 
material is less likely to be damaged.® 

Environmental concerns will continue to alter the designs 
and methods of manufacturing in the refrigeration and heating 
equipment industry for some time. Meanwhile, engineers and 
designers have begun discussing and practicing the “design 
for disassembly” concept in this, and other industries as well. 
The goal of this concept is to construct a product so that it can 
be easily disassembled into its component parts for simplified 
recycling. At present, the recycling of refrigeration and heating 
equipment is limited because of the large quantities of labor 
needed to take the equipment apart. This new theory of design 
will require yet newer technologies of the industry and of its 
suppliers of intermediate inputs.? 


Output 


Changes in output in the refrigeration and heating equipment 
industry respond to many variables, including new residen- 
tial and nonresidential construction, renovation of existing 
structures, automobile sales, Federal legislation regarding the 
environment, and the general health of the economy. For the 
entire 1967-94 period, output in the industry increased 3.6 
percent each year on average, compared with a 2.5-percent 
average annual increase for all manufacturing (measured from 
1967 to 1993). This industry is highly ‘cyclical, with sharp 
swings in output: the sharpest increase occurred during 1972, 
when it posted a 32.5-percent jump in output; the deepest 
drop took place in 1975, bringing output down 35.5 percent 
from the previous year. Two industries, motor vehicles and 
equipment and building construction, dominate the demand 
for refrigeration and heating equipment. For 23 of the 27 years 
between 1967 and 1994, changes in output in the industry 
move in the same direction as changes in output of the motor 
vehicles and equipment industry. The relationship between 
new construction and the demand for new refrigeration and 
heating equipment also is strong. 

A significant market for the industry’s output is retrofit and 
reconstruction. This involves work on commercial buildings 
intended to upgrade cooling and heating equipment to meet 
new standards, increase the appeal of unleased space, and re- 
duce indoor environmental problems. The trend for the retrofit 
and reconstruction market appears to be upward. Specifically, 
legislation at the Federal level, which began the crc phaseout 
schedule, will spur the demand for retrofit and replacement.'° 
In the United States, there are more than 130 million motor 
vehicle air conditioners, 5 million commercial refrigeration 


equipment industry (SIC 3585), 1967-94 


Average annual percent change 
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1967-94 


1967-73 
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systems, and 80 thousand air-conditioning units for commer- 
cial and institutional buildings running on crc’s. Many of these 
components will have to be replaced or retrofitted.!! 

For many of the establishments in this industry, interna- 
tional sales represent as much as 35 percent of total revenues. 
In 1993, the value of U.S. imports of refrigeration and heat- 
ing equipment increased almost 8 percent, while the value of 
the exports of this industry increased 12 percent. Exports will 
continue to increase due to the economic and social changes 
taking place in Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union. 
More significant is the liberalization of trade made possible 
by the North American Free Trade Agreement of 1994. This 
should create excellent opportunities for the industry to ex- 
pand its exports to Canada and Mexico (its leading foreign 
customers). '? 

The refrigeration and heating equipment industry is cur- 
rently experiencing a boom in the production of one of its 
products. Shipments of air conditioning systems for institu- 
tional and commercial buildings (such as skyscrapers, 
schools, and hospitals) have grown dramatically. These units, 
called chillers, are needed to replace older, less efficient 
systems that rely on crc’s. According to a survey by the Air 
Conditioning and Refrigeration Institute, “U.S. shipments 
of chillers to building owners around the world jumped 32 
percent in 1995 to a record 9,444 units, of which about 40 
percent were used in America to replace crc chillers, ...” 
Moreover, this surge will continue for several more years 
because the institute’s survey also showed ‘that, “...65,375 
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or 82 percent of...chillers in the U.S. were still using crFcs 
on January 1, [1996] when a ban on crc production went 
into effect.” 

Only a few years ago, the outlook for this industry was not 
encouraging. At the time, producers complained of the po- 
tential for equipment shutdowns, the need for employee lay- 
offs, and low inventories. This was primarily due to legisla- 
tion requiring stringent cutbacks of crc compounds before 
the replacements had been invented. Research and develop- 
ment, however, have led to the design of efficient crc-free 
refrigeration and air conditioning products, which has helped 
increase the demand for the industry’s output. 


Inputs 


Labor. Over the entire 1967-94 period, labor input (mea- 
sured by employee hours) increased 1.9 percent per year, on 
average. Again, this hides the divergence between pre- and 
post-1973 trends for the industry. From 1967 to 1973, labor 
input in sic 3585 grew at an average annual rate of 7.9 per- 
cent, but from 1973 to 1979, it increased just 0.1 percent per 
year. In the final period, 1979-94, employee hours edged up 
0.4 percent each year, on average. 

' In 1967, there were 81,500 people employed by the refrig- 
eration and heating equipment industry. The average hourly 
earnings for production workers in the industry at that time 
were $2.93 (in current dollars), compared with $2.82 for all 
manufacturing. In that same year, 70 percent of all industry 
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employees were production workers, compared with 74 per- 
cent in all manufacturing. In 1994, the level of employment 
reached more than 130,000—an impressive recovery from 
the 1991 level of 115,000 employees. By 1994, average hourly 
earnings of production workers were $11.80 in the industry, 
compared with $11.62 in all manufacturing.'4 

In 1995, employment in the industry had swelled to a new 
peak of 139,000. This is in stark contrast to employment in 
the total manufacturing sector, which last peaked in 1979.'° 
Employment levels in the next few years could surpass the 
1995 peak for the reasons discussed earlier. 


Capital. As measured in BLs multifactor productivity stud- 
ies, capital is the flow of services derived from the equip- 
ment, structures (primarily buildings that house the produc- 
tion process), finished goods, work-in-process, and materials 
and supplies inventories that are kept on hand in the firm, as 
well as the land on which plants are located. Financial assets 
are not included in the measure. 

Capital services in the refrigeration and heating equipment 
industry grew at an average annual rate of 2.2 percent be- 
tween 1967 and 1994. Reflecting the industry’s tremendous 
growth through the early 1970s, capital services averaged a 
9.8-percent annual increase during the 1967-73 period. How- 
ever, gains slowed sharply after 1973, to just 0.1 percent per 
year during 1973-79. This slowdown continued for the 1979- 
94 period with capital services increasing at the same rate of 
0.1 percent. 

From 1967 to 1994, measures of the services of capital 
structures and land moved similarly to that for total capital, 
increasing at average annual rates of 2.0 and 2.7 percent, re- 
spectively. That for equipment rose even faster, at an average 
annual rate of 4.9 percent. Inventories were steady at 0.0 per- 
cent per year, on average. In the first interval, 1967—73, equip- 
ment services rose almost 13 percent each year, then fell off to 
a gain of 4.4 percent annually during 1973-79. Between 1979 
and 1994, these services grew even more slowly, at an annual 
rate of 2.1 percent. 

While inventories as a whole were cyclical for this indus- 
try, when viewed in more detail, a different picture emerges. 
For unitary (noncomponent) products, particularly window air 
conditioning units, inventories change with the seasons and 
the severity of seasons. A summer that is cooler than average 
would leave inventories higher than average for the year. Also, 
the suppliers of materials to the industry sometimes offer in- 
centives, such as attractive financing, that will induce manu- 
facturers to stock up on inventory. For the component prod- 
ucts, such as industrial and commercial heating/cooling units 
for whole buildings, there generally is no inventory. The prod- 
uct itself is so specialized that the materials are not ordered 
until the buyer has committed to the purchase.'® 
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In 13 years, the services of structures declined; these an- 
nual reductions never exceeded 2 percent. For the entire pe- 
riod, 1967-94, the measure for structures increased 2.0 per- 
cent each year, on average. However, the overall increase 
masks the high pre-1973 gain of 8.8 percent each year and the 
drop-off to just a 0.2-percent gain each year after 1973. 


Intermediate purchases. Intermediate purchases consist of 
the raw materials, energy (in the form of fuels and electric- 
ity), and purchased services used in the production of the 
industry’s output. Materials make up more than 90 percent 
of the value of intermediate purchases for the refrigeration 
and heating equipment industry, with services ranging from 
6 percent to 9 percent of that value, and fuels and electricity, 
the remainder. 

The input of intermediate purchases increased 2.2 per- 
cent each year, on average, between 1967 and 1994, but this 
overall rate hides the large difference between the pre-1973 
and the post-1973 periods. During 1967-73, input of inter- 
mediate purchases increased by more than 10 percent each 
year, on average, but in 1973-79, this component decreased 
3.5 percent per year. The 1979-94 interval showed a cessa- 
tion of the downward trend of the use of intermediate inputs, 
with an average annual increase of 1.4 percent each year. 
The use of intermediate purchases generally follows that of 
output. However, when output is increasing faster than the 
use of intermediate purchases, the result is a gain in interme- 
diate purchases productivity (the ratio of output to interme- 
diate purchases). From 1967 to 1994, intermediate purchases 
productivity gained 1.4 percent each year, on average. The 
rates of change in intermediate purchases productivity were 
3.0 percent for the 1967-73 period, and 3.5 percent for the 
1973-79 period. The last period, 1979-94, shows a com- 
plete slowdown in the growth of this measure, to an average 
0.0 percent per year. 

The price of intermediate purchases for the refrigeration 
and heating equipment industry increased 5.1 percent, on av- 
erage, between 1967 and 1994. Producers are continually try- 
ing to discover ways of substituting one group of inputs for 
another, to reduce the cost of a given level of output. A rise in 
price encourages substitution away from the relatively costly 
input for a cheaper alternative. In this industry, from 1967-73, 
the price of materials was increasing only 4.4 percent each 
year, on average, while the cost of labor was increasing 7.8 
percent per year. The intermediate purchases effect was an 
average 1.3 percent annually between 1967 and 1973. In the 
second period, 1973-79, this trend was reversed as labor be- 
came relatively inexpensive (with the cost increasing 6.5 per- 
cent annually, on average) while materials became more costly 
(with the price rising 10.5 percent each year, on average). The 
intermediate purchases effect declined to an average —2.0 per- 


cent per year in this interval. The last period shows the prices 
of materials (3.2 percent) and labor (3.9 percent) increasing at 
more equal annual average rates. The intermediate purchases 
effect was closer to zero, at an average annual rate of 0.6 
percent each year, because less incentive for substitution ex- 
isted in this period. 

The 1992 Census of Manufactures details almost 40 cat- 
egories of materials for the heating, air conditioning, and refrig- 
eration equipment industry. Motors and generators made up 
the largest portion of the total value of these materials at 13 
percent. The second and third largest shares were for carbon 
steel (7 percent) and automatic temperature controls (5 per- 
cent). Refrigerant gases accounted for less than 1 percent of 
the value of materials consumed by this industry in 1992, but 
this understates their importance to refrigeration and heating 
equipment manufacturers.'? crc’s were used as an evapora- 
tive agent in many refrigeration and mobile-air conditioning 
applications. They also were used as a blowing agent to form 
the insulation that keeps the cold air inside the refrigerated 
space. CFC’s are very good at both of these functions. Being 
large, stable compounds, they have a very low thermal conduc- 
tivity figure and are nontoxic, nonflammable, and noncorrosive. 
As insulation, crc’s were blown into liquid plastic and forced, 
under pressure, into cavities between the walls of appliances. 
There, they served as insulators and a stress member of the 
cabinet itself. Because crc molecules are large, they do not 
escape readily through the solidified plastic, as oxygen or car- 
bon dioxide would. The low thermal conductivity of crc-based 
insulation allows the compressor to run less often, reducing 
the energy used by the product. The use of crc-based insula- 
tion increased in the 1970s, so that manufacturers could 
comply with new regulations regarding the efficiency of their 
products. The refrigeration and heating equipment industry’s 
inputs and output are regulated, to varying degrees, by the 
Montreal Protocol (an international treaty regarding ozone 
depletion); and the U.S. Clean Air Act Amendments, National 
Appliance Energy Conservation Act, Energy Policy Act, and 
Toxic Substances Control Act. 

As mentioned earlier, the refrigeration and heating equip- 
ment industry began using crc’s as inputs in the production pro- 
cess in the 1930s. Decades later, the Montreal Protocol (1987) 
and Clean Air Act Amendments (1992) mandated that the in- 
dustry substitute away from these materials to safeguard the 
atmosphere. Although the costs of developing the substitutes them- 
selves were borne chiefly by the industrial inorganic chemicals 
industry, the refrigeration and heating equipment industry required 
new manufacturing techniques, because the ozone-safe coolants 
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are not perfect substitutes for the originals. Production workers 
had to be trained to use the new materials, which are toxic, corro- 
sive, and combustible—characteristics that crc’s do not share.’* 
To handle these substitute coolants, new compressor, seal, and 
blower technology needed to be devised. 

The development and adoption of these technologies used 
resources that might otherwise have gone toward improving 
efficiency in the production process. This could help explain 
the slowdown in multifactor productivity growth in the indus- 
try during the post-1979 period. After rising 3.6 percent per 
year between 1967 and 1973 and 1.9 percent per year between 
1973 and 1979, multifactor productivity increased at an aver- 
age annual rate of just 0.6 percent in the 1979-94 period. 

Initially, the industry substituted hydrochlorofluorocarbons 
(HcFC’s) for cFc’s in the production process; HcFc’s do only 2 
percent to 10 percent as much damage to the ozone layer as 
crc’s.'? However, their use is to become limited by the year 
2003.”° The industry is already replacing these second-genera- 
tion coolants with the third, hydrofluorocarbons (HFC’s). HFC’S 
do no damage to the ozone layer but they are a greenhouse gas 
and may become limited-use inputs in the future. The fourth- 
generation coolant may not be a chemical at all. Thermoacoustic 
cooling is a recent discovery in which sound and inert gas cool 
an enclosed space. 7! 

The refrigeration and heating equipment industry will con- 
tinue to face challenges arising from the need for safer cool- 
ants in its products; meeting those challenges might restrain 
productivity growth in the near future. 


OuTPUT PER HOUR, or labor productivity, in the refrigeration 
and heating equipment industry increased at an average an- 
nual rate of 1.7 percent between 1967 and 1994. Multifactor 
productivity for the same period gained 1.5 percent. The in- 
dustry experienced rapid growth in output and in both labor 
productivity and multifactor productivity between 1967 and 
1973. A dramatic slowdown in all three measures occurred 
between 1973 and 1979, after which labor productivity re- 
bounded somewhat. A major market for this industry’s prod- 
ucts is in retrofit and reconstruction activities, which have 
grown consistently in recent years, in part because of legisla- 
tion at the Federal level. Exports represent a significant por- 
tion of the quantity demanded of this industry. Some estab- 
lishments generate more than 35 percent of revenues from ex- 
ports. Finally, a difficult challenge has been met by the refrig- 
eration and heating equipment industry in that substitutes have 
had to be developed for a group of critical inputs, first chlo- 
rofluorocarbons, and then hydrochlorofluorocarbons. a 
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2 In February 1992, the United States, responding to scientific findings, 
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announced that the phaseout of the production of CFc’s would be accelerated 
and that these substances would be phased out by December 31, 1995—5 
years earlier than mandated by the 1987 Montreal Protocol. 
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APPENDIX: Measurement of multifactor productivity 


The following is a brief summary of the methods and data that 
underlie the multifactor productivity measure for the refrigera- 
tion and heating equipment industry. A technical note of more 
detail is available from the authors at the Office of Productivity 
and Technology, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, DC 
20212 (or call: (202) 606-5618). 


Output. The output measure for the refrigeration and heat- 
ing equipment industry is the weighted change in the deflated 
value of shipments of various types of equipment; as reported 
in the Censuses and Annual Surveys of Manufactures. De- 
flated five-digit primary product shipments were Tornqvist 
aggregated, using the values of product shipments as weights. 
This measure is in turn benchmarked to Tornqvist indexes of 
constant-dollar production calculated from detailed quantity 
and value data published in the Census of Manufactures for 
1967, 1972, 1977, 1982, 1987, and 1992. The data and meth- 
odology are the same as those used in the previously published 
BLS Output-per-hour series for this industry. 

For productivity measures for individual industries, out- 
put is defined as total production that “leaves” an industry in 
a given year in the form of shipments, plus net changes in 
inventories of finished goods and work in process. Shipments 
to other establishments within the same industry are excluded, 
when data permit, because they represent double-counting, 
which distorts the productivity measures. 
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Labor. Employee hours indexes, which represent the labor 
input, measure the aggregate number of employee hours. 
These hours are the sum of production worker hours and 
nonproduction worker hours, both of which are calculated 
with BLS data (primarily from the Current Employment Sta- 
tistics Survey). The labor input data are the same as those 
used in the previously published BLs output-per-hour series 
for this industry. 


Capital. A broad definition of capital input, including equip- 
ment, structures, land, and inventories, is used to measure the 
flow of services derived from the stock of physical assets. 
Financial assets are not included. 

For productivity measurement, the appropriate concept of 
capital is “productive” capital stock, which represents the stock 
used to produce the capital services employed in current pro- 
duction. To measure the productive stock, it is necessary, for 
each type of asset, to take account of the loss of efficiency of 
the asset as it ages. For each type of asset, it is necessary to 
aggregate assets of different vintages. For BLs productivity 
measures generally, including those in this article, a concave 
form of the age-efficiency pattern (efficiency declines more 
slowly during the earlier years) is chosen. 

In combining the various types of capital stock, the 
weights applied are cost shares based on implicit rental prices 
of each type of asset. These prices reflect the implicit rate of 


return to capital, the rate of depreciation, capital gains, and 
taxes. For an extensive discussion of the measurement of 
capital, see Trends in Multifactor Productivity, 1948-81, 
Bulletin 2178 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1983). 


Intermediate purchases. Intermediate purchases include 
materials, fuels, electricity, and purchased business services. 
Materials measured in real terms refer to items consumed or 
put into production during the year. Freight charges and other 
direct charges incurred by an establishment in acquiring these 
materials also are included. The data from which the esti- 
mates of intermediate inputs are derived include all purchased 
materials and fuels, regardless of whether they were pur- 
chased by the individual establishment from other compa- 
nies, transferred to it from other establishments within the 


same company, or withdrawn from inventory during the year. 
An estimate of intra-industry transactions is removed from 
materials and fuels. 

Annual estimates of the cost of services purchased from 
other business firms also are required for the measurement of 
multifactor productivity in a total output framework. An esti- 
mate of the constant-dollar cost of these services is included 
in the intermediate purchases input. 


Cost shares for capital, labor, and intermediate 
purchases. Weights are needed to combine the indexes of 
the major inputs into a combined input measure. The weights 
for the heating, air conditioning, and refrigeration equipment 
industry are derived by dividing an estimate of cost in current 
dollars for each input by the total cost of all inputs. 


LABSTAT Available via World Wide Web 


LaBsTaT, the Bureau of Labor Statistics public database, provides 
current and historical data for many BLs surveys as well as numerous 


news releases. 


LaBSTAT Public Access has introduced a new production Internet 
service over the World Wide Web. Bs and regional offices programs 
are described using hypertext pages. Access to LABsTAT data and 
news releases is provided by a link to the BLs gopher server. The uRL 


is: 


http://stats.bls.gov/blshome.html 


If you have questions or comments regarding the LaBstaT system 
on the Internet, address e-mail to: 


labstat.helpdesk@bls.gov 
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Productivity trends 


Productivity in Mobile Home: 


in the mobile homes industry 


From 1977 to 1994, the industry experienced 
modest, long-term productivity growth 

reflecting wide fluctuations in demand 

and limited investment in new capital; 

however, output has grown significantly 

in the past few years, along with consumer demand 


capital expenditures per employee, and a 

largely inexperienced work force have 
contributed to only modest long-term productivity 
gains in the mobile homes industry.' A new meas- 
ure of industry productivity from the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics shows that output per hour increased 
at an average annual rate of 0.6 percent between 


John G. Olsen De demand for new housing, low 


1977 and 1994. 


To put this figure in perspective, a comparison 
was made between the mobile homes industry and 
other manufacturing industries for which the Bu- 
reau measures productivity. The years 1979 and 
1990 were chosen for comparison because these 
were peak years in the business cycle, as measured 
by the National Bureau of Economic Research. 
Between 1979 and 1990, productivity in the mo- 
bile homes industry rose 0.4 percent annually. 
More than 80 percent of the manufacturing indus- 
tries examined showed higher rates of increase in 
productivity during that same period.” 

The productivity indexes presented in this ar- 
ticle represent the change over time in the ratio of 
the weighted output of a specified composite of 
products to the employee hours expended on that 
output. The output and employee hour series that 
underlie the productivity measures for the mobile 
homes industry are based on data from the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and the Bureau of the Census. 


John G. Olsen is an 
economist in the Office 


of Productivity and Trends in productivity 


Technology, Bureau of 


Labor Statistics. The industry’s annual average 0.6-percent growth 
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in productivity between 1977 and 1994 reflects 
a0.8-percent rise in output and a smaller increase 
in employee hours, 0.2 percent. (See table 1.) 
Over this period, annual increases in productiv- 
ity, ranging from 0.1 percent to 8.3 percent, oc- 
curred in 11 years. Productivity declined in the 
other 6 years, with the largest drop, 11.6 percent, 
occurring from 1983 to 1984. In 1983, output 
per hour had reached its peak for the period. (See 
table 2.) 

Year-to-year changes in industry output and pro- 
ductivity have generally shown similar move- 
ments. Large increases in output have been associ- 
ated with above-average gains in productivity. For 
example, from 1982 to 1983, output increased 32.1 
percent and productivity jumped 8.3 percent. Simi- 
larly, output advanced 8.1 percent, 8.2 percent, and 
22.2 percent in 1977-78, 1980-81, and 1992-93, 
respectively, while productivity gained 5.4 percent, 
6.3 percent, and 1.4 percent for those years. In 4 of 
the 10 years that output declined, productivity also 
fell. By contrast, despite declines in output during 
the other 6 years, productivity advanced as manu- 
facturers were able to adjust their work force hours 
to meet changes in demand. 


Output and demand 


The demand for mobile homes was sluggish 
during most of 1977-94, but it picked up signifi- 
cantly toward the end of the period. In 1991, out- 
put in the industry was almost 27 percent below 
the 1977 level. After reaching its lowest point for 


Percent changes in productivity, output, hours, 
and all employees in the mobile homes industry, 
sic 2451, 1977-94 


Productivity All ie 
(output per employee 
ree employee hours [employees 


the period in 1991, output expanded rapidly during the next 3 
years. By 1994, output was 14 percent above the 1977 level. 

From 1977 through 1991, output in the mobile homes in- 
dustry fell in 10 out of the 14 years, declining at an annual 
rate of 2.2 percent. One factor contributing to this decline 
was the drop in energy prices in the mid-1980s, which ad- 
versely affected the economies of the oil States in the South- 
west. The region, particularly Texas, is one of the primary 
markets for the mobile homes industry. A rise in unemploy- 
ment in the Southwest led to a sharp increase in delinquen- 
cies and a high level of defaults on loans, as well as to repos- 
sessions of mobile homes. Some financial institutions, hurt 
by repossessions, cut back or withdrew from financing mo- 
bile homes. Another factor behind the decline in industry 
output was competition from other types of lower cost hous- 
ing. During much of the 1980s, an excess of rental housing 
and new condominiums provided strong competition for 
mobile homes in traditional market areas. As a result, the in- 
dustry went through a severe contraction as the number of 
companies and plants declined.? 

From 1991 to 1994, output soared in the industry, growing 
at an annual rate of 15.9 percent. Factors contributing to this 
performance included a pent-up demand for affordable hous- 
ing; population growth in traditional consumer groups, such 
as retirees; employment growth in the Southeast, which is a 
major market for mobile homes; and a shift in the industry’s 
product mix to larger, more customized homes, which has 
broadened the consumer base for the industry.’ 


The mobile homes industry is a part of the market for new 
housing, in which wide seasonal fluctuations have been com- 
mon. Between 1977 and 1994, mobile homes contributed 
from 12 percent to 18 percent of new additions to the U.S. 
housing stock—that is, private housing starts plus mobile 
home shipments.’ Over this same period, new additions fell 
in 10 of the 17 years, declining at an average annual rate of 
1.5 percent. Mobile home builders face competition in the 
market for new housing from conventional on-site contrac- 
tors, as well as other manufacturers of factory-produced 
homes. 

Industry output and privately owned new-housing starts 
have generally moved in the same direction. Large changes 
in housing starts have been associated with above-average © 
changes in‘output. For example, in 1983, housing starts in- 
creased 60.3 percent, and output jumped 32.1 percent.® Simi- 
larly, housing starts fell at an annual average rate of 14.8 per- 
cent between 1978 and 1982 and at 10.9 percent per year, on 
average, from 1986 to 1991, while industry output dropped at 
average annual rates of 7.0 percent and 3.7 percent, respec- 
tively, over the two periods. 

The industry’s products have been a low- and moderate- 
income housing option, providing housing for first-time buy- 
ers, people of moderate income in the mid-20 to mid-40 age 
bracket, rural residents, the elderly, and nontraditional house- 
holds, including single parents. Mobile homes also are used 
for vacation or second homes. Compared with an average 
sales price of $154,100 for new single-family houses sold, 
the average sales price for mobile homes placed in 1994, ex- 
cluding land costs, was $33,500.’ In addition to the housing 
market, a small portion of industry demand comes from the 
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nonresidential building sector. From 1977 to 1994, between 
2 percent and 7 percent of the value of annual industry ship- 
ments were used for nonresidential buildings, such as offices, 
banks, and classrooms. 


Industry structure 


The mobile homes industry is the most concentrated portion 
of the homebuilding industry.* The top 10 firms produced 
about 64 percent of the industry’s output in 1994.? In 1992, 
there were 286 establishments in this industry, a 52-percent 
decline from 1977, when there were 597.'° Over the same 
period, the number of employees per establishment increased 
from 85 to 129, arise in average establishment size of about 
53 percent. Approximately three-fifths of establishments 
employed 100 or more workers in 1992. 

The highly concentrated structure of the industry has re- 
sulted, in part, from a series of mergers and acquisitions that 
have occurred since the mid-1970s. In June of 1976, the Fed- 
eral Mobile Home Construction and Safety Act of 1974 went 
into effect. This national building code for mobile homes es- 
tablished minimum standards for durability, wind and fire 
safety, and energy conservation.'’ Beginning in 1976, many 
of the industry’s leading manufacturers significantly raised 
the quality and safety of their mobile homes, offering safer 
electrical wiring, more insulation, stronger walls, more fire- 
resistant paneling, and smoke detectors. Numerous small 
companies that could not profitably meet the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development’s (HUD) standards 
for mobile homes were acquired by larger producers or went 
out of business. 

Most mobile home plants are located in small, rural com- 
munities, particularly in the South and Southwest. Because 
of high transportation costs, plants are located close to sup- 
pliers and the market. The principal consumer markets are 
found outside metropolitan areas, in small towns and rural 
communities. About 61 percent of new mobile homes placed 
for residential use during 1994 were located in the South. 

Compared with those who build conventional houses, 
builders of mobile homes enjoy a number of economic ad- 
vantages, including relatively low labor costs, because the 
industry can employ less skilled workers; freedom from the 
effects of inclement weather; the ability to purchase materi- 
als in large volumes; better conditions for scheduling and 
materials handling; and the ability to control waste through 
the use of standardized building techniques and precision ma- 
chinery, such as power nailers and automated hoist systems. 


The product 


Mobile homes are classified into two major categories: single 
wide, in which the house is a single unit, and multiwide, 
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wherein two or more units are joined together on-site to make 
up the final house. The single-wide category includes single- 
wide units with expandable sections. Within the two catego- 
ries, mobile homes are produced in a variety of series, sizes, 
and options. The series are differentiated by price, reflecting 
different amenities offered with each unit. As the price of a 
unit rises, the product usually has more standard features and 
may include some changes in structural integrity. Each of the 
series also is produced in a variety of models. The sizes and 
options of mobile home units vary somewhat by geographic 
region and State because of different State regulations and 
climatic conditions. The mobile home industry is similar to 
the automobile industry in the variety of models and options 
that are produced. 

Reflecting increased demand for large, well-equipped 
mobile homes, the product mix of mobile home manufactur- 
ers has shifted toward the production of larger units. In the 
late 1960s, 12-foot-wide units replaced 10-foot-wides in 
popularity. Mass production of 14-foot-wide units began in 
1969 after legislatures in several States amended laws per- 
mitting such units to move on their highways. During the 
1970s, single-wide unit production shifted from exclusively 
12-foot-wides to predominantly 14-foot-wides. In the 1980s, 
even wider single-wide units began to be produced. Currently, 
28 States permit shipment of 16-foot-wide mobile homes, and 
7 States allow transport of 18-foot-wide units on certain high- 
ways. Since the early 1980s, the average sizes of new single- 
wide and multiwide mobile home units placed for residential 
use have risen nearly 20 percent, from 905 and 1,320 square 
feet, respectively, in 1982 to 1,085 and 1,565 square feet in 
1994, 

Multiwide units, which add an average of about 45 per- 
cent more floor space to the single-wide model, were in- 
troduced in 1969. Multiwides have captured a substantial 
share of the market, growing from less than 22 percent of 
new mobile home placements in 1982 to around 48 per- 
cent of such placements in 1994.'? As a proportion of total 
industry shipments, multiwide homes have increased dur- 
ing rising and peak homebuilding years and fallen during 
troughs in the business cycle. The introduction in the 1980s 
of the larger multiwides, with more customized features, 
has made mobile homes more comparable to conventional 
single-family housing. 

Because of zoning ordinances and other regulatory con- 
trols to prohibit their use in residential areas, mobile homes 
traditionally have been located in rental communities or on 
privately owned land in small towns or rural areas. In 1993, 
about 35 percent of all manufactured homes were placed in 
rental communities, in which owners of the units rent the lots 
on which the homes reside.'* These units typically consist of 
smaller single-section homes. While it is still common for 
buyers of mobile homes to rent a lot for placement of their 


units, there is a growing trend toward placing smaller homes 
in cooperative or condominium developments and perma- 
nently sited multiwide homes in subdivisions. Since 1980, 
legislation in 20 States has been enacted to remove outdated 
zoning practices that limit the placement of mobile homes. 


Manufacturing process 


Mobile homes are manufactured in factories on a steel chas- 
sis and must satisfy HuD regulations.'* Generally, manufac- 
turers construct the mobile home from the bottom up and the 
inside out, starting with the chassis frame and moving to the 
floor assembly, wall system, and, finally, the roof. On-site, 
the mobile homes rest on a foundation and are connected to 
the local utilities. 

While the mobile home is designed to meet the require- 
ments of assembly line production, the manufacturing proc- 
ess, in general, is not highly mechanized. Manufacturers rely 
on the availability of unskilled and semiskilled labor to per- 
form repetitive, short-term tasks. Mobile home production, 
therefore, is a labor-intensive, assembly line operation. 


Employment and earnings 


Between 1977 and 1994, the number of employees engaged 
in mobile home production decreased at an average annual 
rate of 0.2 percent, falling from 56,700 to 55,200. Yearly 
employment levels ranged from a high of 59,600 in 1978 toa 
low of 37,400 in 1991, reflecting the wide fluctuation in in- 
dustry output over the period. Total hours of all employees 
working in the mobile homes industry rose slightly, at an av- 
erage rate of 0.2 percent per year. 

Production worker hourly earnings for the mobile homes 
industry, which are around 80 percent of the average for all 
manufacturing industries, grew at about the same rate, 4.4 
percent per year, as the rate for all manufacturing, 4.5 percent 
per year, between 1977 and 1994. Average hourly earnings, 
in current dollars, for production workers in the industry rose 
from $4.69 in 1977 to $9.79 in 1994. In comparison, hourly 
production worker wages for all manufacturing averaged 
$5.68 in 1977 and $12.06 in 1994. 

One employment characteristic that affects an industry’s 
productivity growth is the experience level of the work force. 
Located primarily in nonmetropolitan areas, the mobile 
homes industry provides job opportunities for young and un- 
skilled workers. The production process is organized, in large 
part, around crews of workers who perform the simple as- 
sembly of cut-to-size parts. A 1986 survey of mobile home 
producers by the Office of Technology Assessment found that 
about 80 percent of the work force had less than 12 months’ 
experience.'° In addition, data collected for a 1989 BLs study 
of safety and health in the mobile homes industry suggested 


that a correlation exists between the high incidence of work- 
place injuries and illnesses in mobile home plants and the 
young age and the relative inexperience of the work force 
employed in the industry.'’ The mobile home industry’s work 
force, as indicated by these studies, is largely inexperienced 
and may have contributed to the low productivity growth in 
the industry over the 1977-94 period. 


Capital expenditures 


From 1977 to 1994, capital expenditures for the mobile 
homes industry ranged from a low of $18.6 million in 1991 
to a high of $118.2 million in 1994. Capital expenditures per 
employee (in current dollars) increased in 7 of the 8 years 
between 1978 and 1986, rising from $698 in 1977 to $1,624 
in 1986. Between 1986 and 1991, this ratio declined, falling 
to a low of $536 in 1991. From 1991 to 1994, capital expend- 
itures per employee increased each year, reaching a peak of 
$2,437 in 1994. The large increase in capital expenditures 
during the early 1990s reflected the construction of new 
manufacturing facilities and the expansion of production ca- 
pabilities at existing plants. New capital expenditures per 
employee for the industry, however, remained below the av- 
erage for all operating manufacturing establishments, which 
grew from $2,563 in 1977 to $6,558 in 1994. 

Wide fluctuations in the demand for new housing, result- 
ing from the business cycle, seasonal variations in home con- 
struction rates, and changes in mortgage rates, as well as the 
small size of an average plant, make it difficult for mobile 
home producers to justify any sizable investment in capital 
equipment, worker training, and long-term technological re- 
search. Between 1977 and 1994, the industry usually adjusted 
to declining market conditions by laying off workers during 
periods of falling demand. Low capital expenditures per em- 
ployee limited productivity growth for the mobile homes in- 
dustry during much of this period. 


Outlook 


According to a private research group, mobile home ship- 
ments are projected to grow between 5 and 7 percent per year 
from the mid-1990s through the year 2000.'* Among the fac- 
tors contributing to this output growth are favorable demo- 
graphic and economic trends and a more attractive product 
mix. 

Favorable demographic trends that support continued de- 
mand for mobile homes include employment growth in re- 
gions, such as the South, with key growth States for mobile 
homes. New-household formation in the 1990s is projected 
to grow at the same rate as in the 1980s. Total population 
growth during the next 15 years in the United States is ex- 
pected to be concentrated in the South and West. Population 
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growth also is expected among traditional consumers of mo- 
bile homes, such as retirees and empty nesters. 

Economic trends favorable to the industry include more 
widely available home financing and lower interest rates, 
compared to historical levels. Mobile homes are expected to 
remain much less expensive than conventional housing. At 


Footnotes 


' The mobile homes industry is designated by the Office of Management 
and Budget as sic 2451 in the 1987 edition of the Standard Industrial Clas- 
sification Manual. The industry comprises establishments primarily engaged 
in manufacturing mobile homes and nonresidential mobile buildings, such 
as offices, banks, and classrooms. These units are generally more than 35 
feet long and at least 8 feet wide, do not have facilities for storage of water or 
waste, and are equipped with wheels. The industry also is referred to in trade 
publications as the manufactured-housing industry. 

The average annual rates of change presented in this article are computed 
using the compound rate formula. These rates reflect the average rate of 
growth between beginning and ending years. For comparisons of periods, 
peak years in the business cycle were chosen as the beginning and ending 
years. 

Extensions of the BLs productivity indexes will appear annually in the Bis 
bulletin, Productivity Measures for Selected Industries. A technical note de- 
scribing the methods used to develop the indexes is available from the Of- 
fice of Productivity and Technology, Division of Industry Productivity Stud- 
ies. 

2? See Monthly Labor Review, December 1996, table 41, “Annual indexes 
of output per hour for selected industries,” pp. 128-29. 

3 Merrill Lynch & Co., The Manufactured Housing and Recreational 
Vehicle Industries, May 1996. 

*Goldman Sachs, Manufactured Housing: Goldman Sachs U.S. Research, 
June 21, 1996. 

5 Current Construction Reports, Series C20, Housing Starts (U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census, various years), tables 1 and 5. 


§ Ibid., table 1. 
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the same time, the shift in product mix to higher end, larger, 
and more customized homes has made these products more 
attractive to moderate-income consumers. The industry’s 
long-run growth likely will be led by multiwide homes, be- 
cause of their greater comparability with lower end, conven- 
tional single-family housing. oO 


7 Ibid., table S—3; see also Current Construction Reports, Series C25, 
New One-Family Homes Sold (U.S. Bureau of the Census, various years), 
table 4. 

8 Technology, Trade, and the U.S. Residential Construction Industry— 
Special Report, OTA-TET—315 (U.S. Congress, Office of Technology Assess- 
ment, September 1986), p. 27. 


° Merrill Lynch & Co., Manufactured Housing and Recreational Vehicles, 
table 14, p. 17. 

© Census of Manufactures (U.S. Department of Commerce, 1977, 1982, 
1987, 1992). ; 


" Tn 1994, the Housing and Urban Development building code for mo- 
bile homes was revised to strengthen energy efficiency and improve wind 
resistance in regions subject to hurricane-force winds. 

” See, for example, Current Construction Reports, Series C25, Charac- 
teristics of New Housing (Washington, U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1991), 
table 27. 

'3 Current Construction Reports, Series C20, table S—1. 

4 Goldman Sachs, “Manufactured Housing,” Figure 44, p. 43. 

'S For a detailed account of industry organization, see Arthur D. Bernhardt, 
Building Tomorrow: The Mobile/Manufactured Housing Industry (Boston, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology Press, 1980). 

'6 See Technology, Trade, and the Construction Industry, p. 34. 

'7 See Martin E. Personick and Judy R. Daley, “Profiles in safety and 
health: work hazards of mobile homes,” Monthly Labor Review, July 1989, 
pp. 15-20. 

'8 Goldman Sachs, “Manufactured Housing,” p. 1. 
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The Federal Productivity 


Measurement Program: 


final results 


Results from this program, established 
more than a quarter of a century ago, 


show a small, but steady, increase 
in output per employee year 


in the Federal Government from 1967 to 1994, 
with the rate slowing somewhat after 1982 


or more than two decades, the Bureau of 
Hee Statistics collected, analyzed, and 

published data on labor productivity in the 
Federal Government. The statistics that emanated 
from the Federal Productivity Measurement Pro- 
gram now cover 27 years (1967-94). As a result 
of recent budgetary constraints, BLs data collec- 
tion has been trimmed, and several projects and 
programs, including the Federal Productivity 
Measurement Program, have been terminated. 
This article presents some of the statistics pro- 
duced by the program during its operation. We 
begin with a brief summary of the history and 
conceptual underpinnings of the program. 


Institutional background 


The Federal Productivity Measurement Program 
evolved from several congressional concerns in 
the early 1970s, a period when there was great 
interest in the rate of inflation and the status of 
productivity in the United States in relation to 
the other industrialized countries of the world. 
While the discussion centered on private sector 
productivity, some members of Congress were 
interested in the productivity of the Federal 
Government, which was expanding very rapidly 
at that time.' In response to these concerns, and 
to a specific congressional request, the Office 
of Management and Budget (ome), the Civil 


Service Commission (now the Office of Person- 
nel Management), and the General Accounting 
Office established a joint working group to ex- 
amine the issue. One assignment of this group 
was to determine how to measure Federal pro- 
ductivity, which resulted in the inclusion of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in the investigation. 
Following congressional testimony and a num- 
ber of reports, a formal productivity improve- 
ment program was established by the OMB in 
July 1973. Under OMB guidance, the Bureau was 
assigned the responsibility of collecting data 
and constructing the associated productivity in- 
dexes. Measurement was only one part of the 
larger program, which also addressed employee 
training, management improvement, capital in- 
vestment, and employee pay and incentives. 
A variety of Federal organizations, including 
the OMB, the General Service Administration, the 
Joint Financial Management Improvement Pro- 
gram, the National Center for Productivity and 
Quality of Working Life, and the Office of Per- 
sonnel Management, directed and coordinated the 
program during its operation. When the last of 
these terminated its productivity program in the 
early 1980s, the governmentwide productivity 
improvement program was allowed to lapse. At 
the time, in response to another congressional re- 
quest, the Bureau alone assumed the responsibil- 
ity for data collection, analysis, and publication of 
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Federal Government productivity statistics.2 This procedure 
continued until the termination of the program last year. 

In fulfilling the congressional and other requests, the Bu- 
reau asked each Federal agency with 200 or more employees 
to provide data annually on its outputs, the labor used to pro- 
duce those outputs, and the compensation paid to the em- 
ployees producing the outputs. The Bureau worked closely 
with these organizations to identify their outputs, to improve 
their measures, and to help them prepare the data. However, 
because the program was voluntary, some agencies chose not 
to participate. For those agencies, the Bureau culled informa- 
tion from annual reports, budgets, and congressional testi- 
mony to compute the indexes whenever possible. Using this 
information, along with that provided by the agencies that 
did participate, the Bureau computed five indexes for each 
organization: output, labor input, compensation per employee 
year, output per employee year, and unit labor cost. 

The indexes and other statistics were analyzed and sum- 
marized before being returned to the participating organiza- 
tions for their own use. In addition, statistics were calculated 
on a number of levels, including the organization, agency, 
function, sector, and total level. Only the governmentwide 
function and summary statistics, however, were published. 

In 1994, the last year for which data were collected, the 
statistics represented 60 agencies, 255 organizations, and 2 
million Federal civilian employees. The data covered about 
69 percent of the civilian labor force in the executive branch 
of the Government. While coverage varied from year to year, 
it grew after the inception of the program. In 1967, about half 
of the civilian labor force was included; by 1972, the figure 
had reached 60 percent, and it remained in the mid- to upper 
sixties for the duration of the program. 


Conceptual underpinnings 


The same general concepts used to measure private sector 
productivity were employed to develop the Federal Produc- 
tivity Measurement Program.‘ That is, the BLs program fo- 
cused on the relationship between the output of goods and 
services and the inputs expended to produce that output. In- 
puts for the Federal program were restricted to labor. 

The measurement of output was the most difficult and 
challenging part of the program. As with private sector 
measurement, the output measures were chosen to reflect 
the final output of the organization being measured. For 
some organizations, such as the enterprise services, there 
were tangible outputs that were relatively easy to measure. 
Examples are the pieces of mail delivered by the postal ser- 
vice and the kilowatthours of electricity sold by the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. 

For organizations that were part of the defense and diplo- 
matic service, final outputs were difficult or even impossible to 
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define, much less measure. For these organizations, particu- 
larly the Department of Defense, the measurement focus shifted 
to intermediate activities such as personnel and supply. In such 
cases, the measured outputs were final from the perspective of 
the organization being measured, although they were not final 
from the perspective of the Federal Government, because they 
were used by other Federal organizations. 

Federal program output measures, for the most part, are 
physical counts or quantities of the services produced.> Un- 
like the situation in the private sector, where there are streams 
of prices and revenues, it is not possible to measure govern- 
ment output (with the possible exception of the enterprise 
services) using a deflated-value technique (in which revenue 
is divided by price to yield a quantity measure). 

Another troublesome issue in measuring government pro- 
ductivity is whether the measures should focus on govern- 
ment outcomes or outputs.® Outcomes are the results of gov- 
ernment operations, whereas outputs are what is produced. 
For example, the outcome of a job training program might be 
the wages that the participants earn once they finish training, 
while the output of the program would be the number of indi- 
viduals trained. The focus of the Federal Productivity Meas- 
urement Program is solely on final outputs. 

A large number of different output indicators were used in 
developing Federal measurements. While the precise num- 
ber of measures varied by year, the 1994 calculations com- 
bined more than 2,500 different indicators, including such 
diverse items as inspections conducted, licenses processed, 
claims paid, kilowatthours generated, outpatient visits con- 
ducted, and money orders sold. (See exhibit 1 for additional 
examples.) The volume counts for each indicator ranged from 
a few dozen in the case of inspector general audits to billions 
in the case of mail deliveries. 

Federal organizations were encouraged to measure as 
many final activities as possible, and most organizations pre- 
sented five or more outputs. For those units that produced 
multiple outputs, it was necessary to aggregate the individual 
activities to create a single organizational output index. 

Modern production theory indicates that revenue weights 
should be used to aggregate outputs. Alternatively, under 
certain assumptions, cost weights can be used. However, 
for most Federal outputs, appropriate revenue or cost data 
are not available. Federal program calculations used labor 
weights because of their ready availability and because of 
the close correlation between labor weights and cost 
weights. 

The procedure used to make the calculations was to apply 
fixed, base-year labor weights—specifically, unit labor re- 
quirements—to each output activity and sum the results. The 
weights were updated every 5 years, and the 5-year segments 
were linked to calculate the total index.’ The indexes were 
computed on a fiscal year basis.* 


Sample output measures by function 


Audit of operations 
Installation audits completed 
Pricing proposal audits 
Internal operations audited 


Buildings, grounds, and equipment 
maintenance 
Acres of fine lawn maintained 
Average square feet cleaned 
Minor maintenance items repaired 


Education and training 
Flight training (student days) 
Student enrollment (continuing 
education) 
Participant training days 


Electric power production and 
distribution 
Kilowatthours generated 
Megawatts sold 


Finance and accounting 
Invoices paid 
Insurance claims processed 
Domestic payroll accounts 
maintained : 


General support services 
Mail items processed 
Graphic units produced 
Travelers serviced 


Information services 
Regular reports prepared 
News releases published 
River stage forecasts made 


Legal and judicial activities — 
Cases disposed 
Settlements and decisions rendered 
Appellate decisions entered 


Library services 
Circulation items loaned 
Reference questions answered 
Periodicals and new journals routed 


Loans and grants 
Disaster loans approved 
Minority business grants issued 
Rehabilitation loan applications 
processed 


Medical services 
Medical care provided (weighted 
composite ) 
Clinical visits made 
Outpatient visits conducted 


Natural resources and environmental 
management 
Miles of trails maintained 
Pounds of fish raised 
River basin studies completed 


Personnel investigations 
Inspections conducted 
Clearances conducted 
Position sensitivity determinations 
made 


Personnel management 
Retirement actions completed 
Incentive award forms completed 
Vacancies filled 


Postal service 
Letters delivered by class of mail 
Express mail delivered 
Money orders sold 


Printing and duplication 
Equivalent sheets printed 
Paper copies reproduced 
Offset printing impressions made 


Procurement 
Contract actions completed 
Line items purchased 
Purchase actions processed 


Records management 
Records updated 
Archival information services 
provided 
Reference services completed 


Regulation: compliance and 
enforcement 
Cotton samples classified 
Inspections conducted 
Cattle herds tested for brucellosis 


Regulations: rulemaking and 
licensing 
Trademark applications disposed 
Permits issued or reissued 
Licenses processed 


Social services and benefits 
Compensation claims paid 
Hospital insurance claims processed 
SsI change of address made 


Specialized manufacturing 
Munitions produced (equivalent 
units) 
Tons of fertilizer materials 
produced 
Millions of coins produced 


Supply and inventory control 
Line items processed 
Requisitions processed 
Short tons received and shipped 


Transportation and traffic 
management 
Fleet miles operated 
Revenue ton-miles of freight and 
passengers carried 
Icebreaker support days provided 
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Federal program inputs and costs were restricted to labor 
and labor compensation. Employment indexes were devel- 
oped for each organization. The indexes represent the num- 
ber of full-time-equivalent employees and are based on an 
hours-paid equivalency of 2,087 hours per year. They include 
all paid time, vacations, holidays, and sick leave. Also, part- 
time and seasonal employment and overtime were included 
on a full-time-equivalency basis. All employee years are con- 
sidered homogeneous and additive. The indexes do not re- 
flect changes in the qualitative aspects of labor, such as skill 
and experience. 

In the Federal Productivity Measurement Program, pro- 
ductivity was computed as output per employee year. The 
indexes of output per employee year relate the output of indi- 
vidual organizations to the labor required to produce the out- 
put. They do not measure the specific contribution of labor, 
capital, or any other factor of production. Rather, they reflect 


Table 1. 
1967-94 


[1967 = 100.0] 


Fiscal year 


year 


Average annual rates of 
change (in percent) 
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Productivity indexes for total Federal sample, fiscal years 


Compen- 
Employee | sation per | Unit labor 
employee 


the joint effect of many influences, including changes in tech- 
nology, capital investment, capacity utilization, office design 
and layout, skill and effort of the work force, managerial abil- 
ity, and Federal legislation and regulation. 

Total compensation and average employee compensation 
indexes were computed for each organization measured. 
These indexes included employeé-wages and salaries, as well 
as benefits such as pensions, incentive pay, and health insur- 
ance. An index of unit labor cost, which reflects the index of 
compensation divided by the index of output, also was calcu- 
lated for each organization. 

For the purposes of presentation and analysis, the measures 
for the individual organizations (255 in 1994) were combined 
to create indexes for the total measured portion, the individual 
agencies, selected sectors, and 24 functions. Employee-year 
weights were applied to each organization’s output to calculate 
the output trends for each special tabulation. 

Most Federal agencies were included in the data 
base, but in some cases it was not possible to ac- 
commodate the entire organization. For example, 
only a small part of the Department of State was 
included. The decision whether to include an 
agency in the data base reflected the availability 
of organizational data, how well the conceptual 
questions concerning the measurement of the 
agency’s output could be resolved, and the organi- 
zation’s willingness to participate. Because of this 
arrangement, the statistics presented in this article 
cannot be characterized as representative of the 
total Federal Government; rather, they must be 
viewed simply as reflecting the trends of the orga- 
nizations that were measured. 


Overall trends 


Computations show that output per employee year 
for the measured part of the Federal Government in- 
creased at an average annual rate of 1.1 percent from 
1967 to 1994. (See table 1.) However, the increase 
varied by period, with a dropoff starting in the mid- 
1980s. From 1967 to 1982, the average annual in- 
crease was 1.5 percent; from 1982 to 1994, the fig- 
ure was 0.6 percent. During the latter period, the 
growth rate declined by 0.9 percentage point.? The 
year-to-year changes in output per employee year 
ranged from an increase of 2.9 percent in 1977 to a 
decline of 2.8 percent in 1991. In each of 3 years— 
1974, 1989, and 1991—there were declines in out- 
put per employee year, and during 2 years—1984 
and 1994—there was no change. (See chart 1.) 

The overall increase in output per employee year 
between 1967 and 1994 reflects an average rise of 


Year-to-year changes in Federal Government productivity measures, fiscal years 1967-94 
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1.4 percent in output and 0.3 percent in employee years. Output 
increased every year except for 1991, but over the period meas- 
ured, there was a slight decline in the rate of increase in output. 
The annual rate of change in employee years from 1967 to 1994 
was fairly stable, although it ranged from a high of 2.6 percent in 
1968 to a low of minus 1.3 percent in 1993. During 9 separate 
years, the measured labor force declined in numbers. 

Compensation (that is, salaries, wages, and fringe benefits) 
per employee year increased every year. The average annual 
rate of change was 6.7 percent between 1967 and 1994, rang- 
ing from 11.6 percent (1971) to 2.2 percent (1994). As with 
the total economy, there was a diminution of the rate of in- 
crease in compensation over the period: from 1967 to 1982, 
the average annual increase was 8.2 percent; from 1982 to 
1994, it was 4.9 percent. 

Unit labor cost, which is total compensation divided by 
output, increased at an annual rate of 5.6 percent between 
1967 and 1994, as output lagged increases in compensation. 
The largest increase was 10.8 percent in 1970, the smallest 
1.4 percent in 1986. While unit labor cost in- 
creased every year, the rate of increase generally 
slowed through time. The average annual change 
from 1967 to 1982 was 6.6 percent, but from 1982 
to 1994 it was 4.3 percent. The diminishing rate is 
a reflection primarily of smaller increases in com- 
pensation during the latter part of the period.'® 


Function 


recorded by audit of operations, education and training, print- 
ing and duplication, records management, and supply and 
inventory control, most of which have an important defense 
component. Those functions which registered gains include 
regulation, legal activities, and social services, areas that have 
received increased attention over the past several decades. 
Long-term average annual functional output trends ranged 
from a rise of 4.7 percent for general support services to a 
decline of 2.2 percent for printing and duplication. 

Changes in employment trends reflected changes in output, 
technology, contracting, laws, regulations, management, and a 
number of other factors. For the 24 functions measured, em- 
ployment increased in 13, decreased in 10, and remained un- 
changed in 1. The long-term average annual employee-year 
trends ranged from 3.6 percent for legal and judicial activities 
to —2.9 percent for supply and inventory control. 

Trends in compensation per employee year tended to be 
fairly similar, because pay schedules and rate increases are 


Average annual rates of change in output per employee 
year and related data, by selected functions in the Federal 
civilian work force, fiscal years 1967-94 


Trends by type of measure 


To better identify and understand the forces that 
affect Federal productivity, the organizations were 
divided into 24 functional groups based on the 
similarity of tasks performed. Indexes were calcu- 
lated for output per employee year, output, em- 
ployee years, compensation per employee year, 
and unit labor costs for each function. The func- 
tions, which include such diverse activities as au- 
diting, medical services, personnel operations, and 
transportation, were developed to provide stand- 
ards against which managers could compare their 
organizations’ performance. (See table 2.) 


The long-term trends of output per employee pivitig ad alec 
year between 1967 and 1994 for the 24 functions Procurement .....cssssssssss0 


ranged from 3.8 percent per year for finance and 
accounting to —1.0 percent per year for electric 
power production and distribution. Most functions 
(21 of the 24) showed positive rates of growth over 
the long term. (See chart 2.) 

Shifts in program emphasis and the delivery of 
Government services since the late 1960s are re- 
flected in output trends. Output declined in about 
one-fifth (5 of 24) of the functions. Drops were 
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uniform across most functions. The average annual increase 
from 1967 to 1994 ranged from 4.9 percent to 7.1 percent, 
with increases in the 6-percent range in most of the 24 func- 
tions. Even the postal service, which is characterized by union 
bargaining over pay and fringe benefits, showed compensa- 
tion increases of only 7.0 percent per year. 

Because of the relative homogeneity in growth in compen- 
sation, those functions that had more rapid advances in output 
per employee year generally registered slower increases in unit 
labor costs. Finance and accounting, which had the largest rate 
of increase in output per employee year, had the smallest rate 
of increase in unit labor costs (2.4 percent per year) from 1967 
to 1994. At the other extreme, electric power, which had the 
largest drop in output per employee year (1.0 percent, on aver- 
age) had the largest increase (7.6 percent, on average) in unit 
labor costs of the 24 functions. 


Productivity trends by function 


The productivity movements of individual functions varied 
from year to year—quite dramatically for a few functions. 
The electric power production and distribution function reg- 
istered large year-to-year fluctuations and rapid reversals in 
its trends. Between 1967 and 1972, productivity in this func- 
tion increased at an average annual rate of 5.6 percent; be- 
tween 1972 and 1987, it decreased at an average rate of 6.1 
percent per year; and between 1987 and 1994, it increased 
annually at 6.0 percent. In more than half the measured years, 
output changed by more than 10 percent; in 1978 it jumped 
by 23 percent, and in 1982 it dropped by 35 percent. These 
fluctuations resulted from oil embargoes, recessions, delays 
and cutbacks in nuclear power production, and droughts that 
cut hydroelectric production of electricity. While the year-to- 
year fluctuations in employment were less dramatic, there 
were 10 years in which fluctuations reached 10 or more per- 
cent, a highly unusual situation for Government programs. 
Furthermore, employment in the electric power function 
dropped every year between 1988 and 1994, with an average 
annual decrease of 5.8 percent. The decline in employment 
was the driving force behind the increase in output per em- 
ployee year in recent years. 

Several of the functions dominated by the Department of 
Defense registered large year-to-year fluctuations in response 
to international events. For example, the education and train- 
ing function registered nearly an 18-percent drop in output in 
1991, as military training was greatly reduced when U.S. 
forces were moved to the Middle East; concurrently, produc- 
tivity fell by 14 percent. 

In finance and accounting, which recorded the highest long- 
term increase in output per employee year, productivity grew 
in 21 of the years between 1967 and 1994. Output also in- 
creased steadily (expanding in 18 of the 27 years), although 
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modestly—2.2 percent annually—over the long term. Mean- 
while, labor inputs dropped at an annual rate of 1.5 percent. 
This was made possible by the implementation of new account- 
ing systems and the massive automation of operations such as 
the electronic transfer of funds and deposit of payroll checks. 

The library function is another area in which technologi- 
cal improvements and employee -cutbacks had a major im- 
pact on productivity. This function showed the second-larg- 
est average annual increase in output per employee year (3.7 
percent) between 1967 and 1994. Federal agencies have au- 
tomated library operations and cut the number of their em- 
ployees, and some of the smaller library operations have been 
contracted out, particularly since the mid-1980s. From 1967 
to 1982, employee years increased at an annual rate of 2.8 
percent, but from 1982 to 1994, they decreased 1.3 percent 
per year. 

The printing and duplication function contained only five 
organizations in 1994; in 1983, there were 16. In this func- 
tion, both output and input decreased between 1967 and 1994. 
A fairly steady drop in output (2.2 percent per year) occurred 
throughout the measured period as Federal agencies cut back 
the number of documents published, turned to electronic pub- 
lishing, increasingly relied on self-service copy centers, and 
contracted for services. In response to the drop in output, 
employment was reduced (by 2.4 percent per year). The re- 
ductions in output and employment resulted in little change 
in output per employee year over the long term. 


Factors behind the changes 


The indexes of output, employment, and output per employee 
year measured by the Federal Productivity Measurement Pro- 
gram were shaped by a variety of factors, forces, and actions. 
At times, change came from management action, as in the 
case of the introduction of the computer, restructuring of work 
processes, or automation of activities. At other times, it was 
due to external forces such as hurricanes, floods, earthquakes, 
legislation, and court decisions. But in most instances, change 
resulted from some combination or interplay of internal and 
external considerations. 

From the inception of the Federal Productivity Measure- 
ment Program until 1987, Federal managers were queried on 
the reasons for the changes in output per employee year in 
their programs. Not every agency responded every year, but 
most did, particularly in the early years. For several reasons, 
including the qualitative nature of the responses, the problem 
in attributing change to specific causes, the lack of system- 
atic data collection instruments, and the absence of independ- 
ent verification of the reasons, it is not possible to draw de- 
finitive conclusions from these data. But many of the reasons 
for the changes were noted time and again by agency person- 
nel, and taken together, they form definite patterns. 


The most thorough and systematic analysis of the reasons 
underlying the changes in output per employee year comes 
from an examination of the 1967-72 data.'! The study shows 
that the reason given most frequently for a change in output 
per employee year was a change in the output; that is, the 
managers noted that the index of output per employee year 
was driven most often by a change in workload. Sometimes 
_ this resulted from a change in Federal legislation (as in the 
case of the rapid growth of medicare and medicaid), the re- 
ductions in force following the Vietnam war (procurement 
actions dropped dramatically), and even the weather (cold 
weather prompted an early start in Coast Guard icebreaking 
operations one year). Other factors that were frequently men- 
tioned included automation, capital investment, and improve- 
ments in systems and methods. The computer was often cited 
as being the driving force behind the increasing output per 
employee year. 

Data for the period from 1981 to 1986, the last years for 
which the explanatory responses from the study are avail- 
able, are sparse. But the conclusions are similar to those for 
the 1967-72 period:' two factors, the change in the workload 
and automation-capital investment, ranked first and second, 
and together they accounted for almost three-quarters of the 
reasons given by managers for the change in output per em- 
ployee year. The 1981-86 period was one of rapid office au- 
tomation and the introduction of computers into the financial 
arena. 

The Department of Treasury moved to the electronic trans- 
fer of payments, the statistical agencies (the Census Bureau, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the Bureau of Economic 
Analysis) turned to the personal computer, and the State De- 
partment automated much of its finances and introduced the 
machine-readable passport. In addition, the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing, the Mint, and the Government Printing Of- 
fice installed new equipment. The workload increased for the 
Railroad Retirement Board because of new legislation, 
dropped for the Panama Canal because of the opening of an 
oil pipeline, and declined for the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment because of the recession and the ensuing cutback in tim- 
ber purchases. 

After 1986, reasons for the change in output per employee 
year were not collected, but agency personnel were asked to 
explain the reason for any change in outputs or employee years 
of more than 10 percent in a single year. A tabulation of these 
responses for the 1990-94 period showed that in two-thirds of 
the cases, a change in outputs was a direct result of a change in 
the workload. As in the earlier surveys, a variety of reasons 
were given for the changes in workload: hurricanes and earth- 
quakes, in the case of the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency; the Persian Gulf War in the case of the Maritime Ad- 
ministration; an increase in bankruptcies in the case of the Pen- 
sion Benefit Guarantee Corporation; and a change in postal 


rates in the case of the postal service, among others. Employ- 
ment cuts and freezes on hiring were most often mentioned as 
the reasons for a decrease in employee years. 


Federal-private sector comparisons 


The comparison of productivity trends in the Federal Gov- 
ernment with those in the private sector was a concern of 
those who established the Federal Productivity Measurement 
Program since its inception in the 1970s. With today’s inter- 
est in downsizing employment and reducing Federal Gov- 
ernment services, comparisons of the Federal and private sec- 
tors continue to be of interest. Comparative analyses can be 
informative and helpful to managers and policymakers. 

The aggregate comparison presented here is of the total non- 
farm business sector and the measured portion of the Federal 
Government. Such a comparison raises several conceptual con- 
cerns. First, the nonfarm business sector output index is a meas- 
ure of the preponderant portion of nonfarm business net output 
in the United States, while the Federal output index is a meas- 
ure of gross output.'? Moreover, the Federal index is based on 
a nonrandom sample because of the nonresponse of some or- 
ganizations each year. Second, the output mix is quite differ- 
ent: nonfarm business output reflects both goods and services, 
whereas the Federal Government output comprises mostly 
services. Third, nonfarm business outputs reflect final outputs 
from the perspective of the nonfarm business sector, while the 
Federal outputs measure both final Federal outputs (that is, 
those consumed by the public) and intermediate outputs (that 
is, those consumed within the Federal Government, such as 
personnel operations).'* Fourth, the nonfarm business sector 
indexes are based on changing-weight indexes, whereas the 
Federal Government’s indexes, as mentioned earlier, are base- 
year weighted. And finally, the Federal Government indexes 
reflect the Federal fiscal year, while the nonfarm business in- 
dexes are based on the calendar year. 

With these limitations in mind, it is interesting to note that, 
between 1967 and 1994, both Federal and nonfarm business 
productivity grew at modest rates. Productivity advanced by 
1.1 percent per year in the measured portion of the Federal 
Government and by 1.4 percent in the nonfarm business sec- 
tor. However, the rates do vary by period: nonfarm business 
and Federal Government productivity increased at the same 
rate, 1.5 percent, between 1967 and 1982, but, as noted ear- 
lier, the Federal Government’s rate of productivity growth 
slowed over the latter part of the measured period, so that 
from 1982 to 1994, the average annual increase was 0.6 per- 
cent, while nonfarm business growth was 1.3 percent. 


FOR MORE THAN A QUARTER OF A CENTURY, productivity statis- 


tics were collected and published on Federal Government op- 
erations. These statistics suggest the following: 
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1. There was a small, but steady, increase in Federal Gov- 
ernment output per employee year between 1967 and 1994. 

2. There was a dropoff in the rate of increase in output per 
employee year of the Federal Government beginning in the 
mid-1980s. 

3. When the Federal Government productivity data are 
separated and examined by major function, different trends— 
indeed, sometimes dramatically different trends—are seen. 

4. The overall average annual increase in productivity of 
the Federal Government approximated that of nonfarm busi- 
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ness between 1967 and 1982, but lagged behind it from 1982 
to 1994; however, the different approaches to the measure- 
ment of productivity in the two sectors of the economy dic- 
tate caution in these comparisons. 

5. Many of the economic and technical forces that shaped 
nonfarm business sector productivity, such as oil embargoes, 
weather disturbances, the automation of communication, and the 
computer revolution, affected Federal Government operations 
and productivity. Thus, it is not especially surprising to encoun- 
ter similar long-term productivity trends in the two sectors. 


fiscal 1977, the period was shifted to October 1-September 30. Data for the 
“transition quarter’ of July 1-September 30, 1976, are excluded from all 
indexes. 


° We have picked 1982, which is a base year, as the point to divide the 
index; the dropoff in productivity growth would have been the same if the 
next base year, 1987, had been chosen. 


10 The indexes of compensation per employee year and of unit labor cost 
are not adjusted for inflation. The Consumer Price Index for All Urban Con- 
sumers rose at an average annual rate of 5.7 percent between 1967 and 1994, 
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vember 1973, one of five special reports prepared by a joint Civil Service 
Commission/General Accounting Office/ Office of Management and Budg- 
et study group as a supplement to Measuring and Enhancing Productivity in 
the Federal Sector (U.S. Congress, Joint Economic Committee, 1972). 


” The 1967-72 managerial responses were for the entire period, whereas 
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13 Nonfarm business does not account for all of the private sector; it 
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Inventing a working 
class in Saudi Arabia 


By Alexander Kronemer 


iyadh, the capital of modern Saudi 

Arabia, was a sparsely populated, 
mud-brick fortress in 1902 when King 
Abdul Aziz, the founder of Saudi Arabia, 
and a small band of supporters scaled over 
its walls on a palm trunk ladder and cap- 
tured it. Though this daring attack by the 
20-year old Abdul Aziz marked a dynas- 
tic shift for the region, Riyadh and the 
country around it remained virtually un- 
changed for several decades. 

Then oil was discovered. Spurred by 
the growing petroleum industry, Riyadh 
developed in less than 50 years from a 
village of 3 dusty square miles into an 
urban center of about 600 square miles 
with a modern skyline at its center and a 
population of over 2 million. In all of 
Saudi Arabia, where less than 80 miles 
of paved roads had existed, over 80,000 
miles were built. Where once there were 
almost no medical or educational facili- 
ties, nearly 4,000 hospitals, health cen- 
ters, and dispensaries, hundreds of 
schools, and several universities were 
created. The government laid railroad 
tracks and telecommunication lines and 
built the largest national airline in the 
Middle East. The thatched roof houses 
that once were common were replaced 
by apartment buildings and multilevel 
concrete homes. Present-day Saudi 
Arabia bears almost no resemblance to 
what it was even a decade ago, so rapid 
has been its assent from one of the 
world’s most underdeveloped regions to 
one of the most modernized. 


If the government’s labor policies 


succeed, the same may be said 10 years 
from now about the Saudi work force. 


Alexander Kronemer, a BLS economist, traveled to 
Saudi Arabia last spring on a Joseph J. Malone 
Fellowship for Islamic and Arab Studies. The 
views expressed in this report are the author’s own, 
and do not represent those of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


Following up on the development of the 
country’s infrastructure, the Kingdom is 
currently trying to build a Saudi Arabian 
working class, which is as absent from 
the region as paved roads and modern 
airports once were. To accomplish this 
the government races against time and, 
in a sense, space, in as much as Saudi 
Arabia’s vast desert has nurtured a cul- 
ture with a strong distaste for the kinds 
of work found in most manufacturing 
and office-support jobs. 

The buzz word of this process is 
“Saudiazation.” It means replacing the 
Kingdom’s roughly 9 million foreign 
workers with as many qualified Saudis 
as possible. Currently, 9 out of every 10 
private sector jobs in Saudi Arabia are 
filled by foreigners, which is to say that 
though the country’s phenomenal physi- 
cal development was paid for with Saudi 
money, it occurred largely without 
Saudi labor. Foreign workers do every- 
thing from managing large companies, 
staffing hospitals with doctors and 
nurses, and providing every kind of pro- 
fessional service, to laboring in the oil 
fields, cooking in restaurants, changing 
hotel beds, and sweeping the country’s 
immaculate streets. 

There was little need for a Saudi 
working class throughout most of the 
1970s and 1980s. High oil prices gave 
the government adequate funds to pay 
the considerable foreign labor pool that 
was constructing the country, while si- 
multaneously employing most Saudis in 
sheltered government jobs; it was nation 
building without getting the citizens’ 
fingernails dirty. The salaries of govern- 
ment jobs were not always high, but gov- 
ernment subsidies for housing, health 
care, and education gave most citizens a 
comfortable middle-class lifestyle. At 
the peak of the oil boom in 1981, per 
capita income was $21,000. 

But now, after a decade of low oil 
prices, per capita income has plum- 
meted to $6,700, and the government 
has been forced to curtail many subsi- 
dies. More importantly, it cannot guar- 
antee a government job for every Saudi 


who wants one. In fact, given the King- 
dom’s explosive population growth, the 
only guarantee is that it will not. Almost 
60 percent of Saudis are younger than 
18. Only a thriving private sector will 
be able to absorb the legions of Saudi 
jobseekers who will be entering the la- 
bor market in the next two decades. In 
this light, the importance of Saudia- 
zation is Clear: it is one of the only ways 
the Kingdom can avert a dangerous un- 
employment crisis. 

Royal Decree already legislates a 
planned phaseout of some of the for- 
eign work force. But the real challenge 
lies in changing the work ethic of Saudi 
Arabia so that the replacement Saudi 
workers are as productive as the for- 
eigners who leave. Saudi workers are 
generally viewed, even by many Saudi 
employers, as both less productive and 
more expensive than the workers from 
Asia and some of the poorer Arab coun- 
tries who make up much of the current 
expatriate labor force. 

Given this, Saudi Arabia has signed 
a number of contracts with U.S. com- 
panies to provide vocational training. 
The aim is to invent a working class by 
teaching the technical skills and work 
ethic necessary to be competitive in the 
global economy. Some of the biggest 
problems in work ethic revolve around 
absenteeism, lateness for work, and 
work effort. 

Part of the reason for these problems 
goes back to the period of high oil rev- 
enues, during which the country could 
afford to subsidize its citizen workers. 
But the origin of some of these attitudes 
is traceable to social patterns that were 
formed over millennia of desert life. 

In acountry in which less than 1 per- 
cent of the land is arable, most of the 
population was historically involved in 
a nomadic lifestyle. Some Saudis fol- 
lowed the scant rain patterns of the re- 
gion with the herds of goats and sheep 
that were their means of survival. Oth- 
ers owned camels and were involved in 
trade, or ruled areas of the desert where 
they could seize parts of any caravan or 
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herd that passed through as payment for 
traveling over the land. 

Out of this harrowing but unencum- 
bered lifestyle, the traditional virtues of 
the desert developed: The importance 
of interpersonal relationships, the idea 
of approximate rather than precise time, 
and the aversion to any behavior that 
might seem menial or servile. It has 
made for a population that is not natu- 
rally suited to the routines of a 40-hour- 
per-week job, or to many occupations 
that require working with one’s hands 
or performing service or support duties. 
Particularly regarding absenteeism and 
tardiness, these desert values make it 
difficult for an individual to accept the 
control of a clock over the daily rhythms 
of one’s personal life. 

The real challenge for Saudiazation 
is transforming these cultural attitudes 
into ones more compatible with the re- 
quirements of modern manufacturing 
and business. Some help seems to be 
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coming from the changing economic 
circumstances. The younger generation, 
those in their early 20’s who have ma- 
tured during the leaner period in gov- 
ernment subsidies, show signs of being 
more serious about work. Saudi Arabia 
is even beginning to see a manufactur- 
ing sector take hold. At the peak of the 
oil boom, oil accounted for almost 80 
percent of Saudi Arabia’s gross domes- 
tic product, according to the Finance 
Ministry. Now it makes up a third of it, 
with the rest split between government 
spending and the private sector. 

More importantly, some of these 
manufacturing firms are attracting the 
new Saudi worker. A few even employ 
a majority of Saudis, who work in ev- 
ery capacity from executive positions 
right down to secretarial, and even se- 
curity guard, duties. These are signs that 
work values are beginning to filter into 
segments of the population. 

What remains to be seen is whether 


this invention of a Saudi Arabian work- 
ing class can keep pace with the in- 
creasing need to get Saudis to accept 
and succeed at private sector employ- 
ment. It is difficult to predict what will 
happen if it does not, but it certainly 
will present-a crisis for the country. 
On the other hand, success can only 
further elevate Saudi Arabia’s status in 
the region and guarantee its place in the 
world’s global economy. The recent 
spikes in gasoline prices are a reminder 
that oil revenues will not stay flat for- 
ever. Eventually, Saudi Arabia will 
again benefit from substantial inflows 
of oil money. When that happens, the 
country will have in place the infra- 
structure of a modern nation. If it also 
has a strong, indigenous work force, 
that future influx of money could well 
propel the country even further from its 
origins as an impoverished desert King- 
dom to join the world’s preeminent eco- 
nomic superpowers as an equal. O 


Book Review 


Future of unions 


Union Mergers In Hard Times: The View 
from Five Countries. By Gary N. 
Chaison, Ithaca, NY, ILR Press/Corn- 
ell University Press, 1996, 248 pp. 
$39.95, cloth; $16.95, paper. 


Gary Chaison, a professor of industrial 
relations at Clark University, has been 
studying and writing about labor union 
merger issues for 25 years. In this, his 
most recent book, he puts a comparative 
international focus on union mergers since 
1980 in the United States, Canada, Great 
Britain, Australia, and New Zealand. This 
book will help anyone thinking about the 
future of unions and evolving industrial 
relations systems. 

Labor unions faced “hard times” from 
1980 to 1995, a period of “union de- 
cline—sustained membership losses, 
meager organizational gains, and dimin- 
ished influence in bargaining and poli- 
tics,” a condition resulting from intensi- 
fied global competition and technologi- 
cal change, with many employers try- 
ing to decentralize collective bargaining 
to weaken existing unions and to keep 
them from organizing nonunion facili- 
ties, Chaison asserts. At the end of his five- 
country survey, Chaison concludes that 
“mergers create vital new unions, continue 
representation for members of declining 
unions, and prepare entire labor move- 
ments for radical transformations of labor 
relations.” 

This “hard times” book stands by it- 
self as a valuable study of union merg- 
ers, but I urge those interested in such 
mergers, and particularly in the U.S. 
experience, to start with Chaison’s 1986 
book, Why Unions Merge (Lexington 
Books, Lexington, MA). Chaison lays 
out his model of the merger process in 
the 1986 book—a model that incorpo- 
rates motivations to merger, barriers to 
merger, negotiations (possibly) leading 


to a merger agreement, the nature of the 
agreement, approval or disapproval of 
the agreements by union officers and 
union members, governing structures of 
the merged union, and outcomes or re- 
sults of mergers. In addition to this use- 
ful model, Chaison’s 1986 book contains 
a wealth of hard-to-find information on 
union mergers in the United States since 
1980. 

The new “hard times” book starts with 
an abbreviated version of Chaison’s 
merger model and reiterates his distinc- 
tion between “amalgamation”—joining 
two or more unions of roughly equal size 
into a new union—and “absorption,” 
which brings a small union (which often 
loses its separate identity) into a larger 
union. Chaison then takes up in separate 
chapters the merger experience of each 
country, starting with the United States. 

The “super-union” merger intention 
announced in 1995 by presidents of the 
Autoworkers, Machinists, and Steelwork- 
ers, Chaison says, is the result of “stiff 
competition from foreign and domestic 
nonunion producers and the long-term 
decline in manufacturing employment due 
to new technologies and work processes 
which caused a loss of 1.4 million mem- 
bers for the three unions since the mid- 
1970s.” The union presidents believed 
Republican election victories and control 
of Congress ended any chances of new leg- 
islation to help unions by making orga- 
nizing easier, faster, and less expensive. 
Chaison finds these economic and politi- 
cal conditions have raised the interest of 
many other U.S. unions in mergers for 
survival and growth. 

Canada in the next 10 years will have 
a merger wave eliminating many small 
unions as Canadian nationalism breaks 
down international (U.S.-based) unions’ 
prohibitions against break-away Cana- 
dian section mergers, Chaison predicts. 

In Britain, Chaison finds precondi- 
tions for a wave of mergers to cope with 
“a century of union fragmentation and a 


decade and a half of hostile administra- 
tions and laws aimed at reducing union 
power.” He expects more “super- 
unions” like Unison, the new public ser- 
vice union with 1.5 million members, 
the new Amalgamated Engineering and 
Electrical Union, and the Transport and 
General Workers Union. 

“Tn Australia, labor laws and the la- 
bor federation actively promoted union 
mergers to rationalize and simplify 
union structure and to prepare the unions 
for a new industrial relations system,” 
Chaison declares. The minimum size for 
unions registered and thus protected by | 
the Federal government was raised to 
1,000 members in 1988 and to 10,000 
members in 1991. Although employer 
pressure brought restoration of the 100- 
member minimum in effect before 1988, 
the Australian Council of Trade Unions 
continues its promerger campaign, Chai- 
son notes. 

In New Zealand, the conservative 
National Party elected in 1990 immedi- 
ately passed a law promoting “voluntary 
unionism,” ending unions’ exclusive 
right to represent workers and process 
grievances. Chaison thinks anti-union 
laws may actually promote union merg- 
ers, but he says “It is presently too early 
to see beyond the initial impact of the 
(1990) act on worker representation and 
union-membership levels.” 

Mergers do not solve the fundamen- 
tal problems of foreign and domestic 
nonunion competition and loss of union 
jobs, Chaison concludes, but they are 
stopgaps that enable unions to rational- 
ize jurisdictions, to renew organizing, 
and to build renewed economic and po- 
litical power. His final words: “at the start 
of the new century, the largest, most pow- 
erful, and fastest growing unions will 
have been created and fortified by union 
mergers.” 

—DMarkley Roberts 


Labor economist, 
formerly with the AFL-clo 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment, unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 42, and 46. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 were re- 
vised in the February 1997 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16— 
17 were revised in the July 1996 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 1996. 
A brief explanation of the seasonal adjust- 
ment methodology appears in “Notes on the 
data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
42 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
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index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2414. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 871. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available from the Bureau upon request. His- 
torically comparable unadjusted and season- 
ally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey are published in Employment, Hours, 
and Earnings, United States, a BLS annual 
bulletin. Additional information on labor 
force data for sub-States are provided in the 
BLS annual report, Geographic Profile of 
Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975-95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cpi Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the CPI reflecting 1982-84 expenditure pat- 
terns, see The Consumer Price Index: 1987 
Revision, BLS Report 736. Additional data on 
international prices appear in monthly news 
Teleases. 

For a listing of available industry produc- 
tivity indexes and their components, see Pro- 
ductivity Measures for Selected Industries 
and Government Services, BLS Bulletin 
2461. 


For additional information on interna- 
tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor foice, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECD program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
it is not affected by employment shifts 
among occupations and industrie~. 

Data on changes in compensation, 


prices, and productivity are presented in 
table 2. Measures of rates of change of 
compensation and wages from the Employ- 
ment Cost Index program are provided for 
all civilian nonfarm workers (excluding 
Federal and household workers) and for all 
private nonfarm workers. Measures of 
changes in consumer prices for all urban 
consumers; producer prices by stage of pro- 
cessing; overall prices by stage of process- 
ing; and overall export and import price 
indexes are given. Measures of productiv- 
ity (output per hour of all persons) are pro- 
vided for mfajor sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 


which includes the 12th day of the month or_ 


who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regu- 
lar jobs because of illness, vacation, indus- 
trial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

‘Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available ‘for work except for temporary ill- 


ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 
ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the the past 12 months (or since the end of 
their last job if they held one within the past 
12 months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the end of each calendar year, histori- 
cal seasonally adjusted data usually are re- 
vised, and projected seasonal adjustment 
factors are calculated for use during the 
January—June period. Because of the rede- 
sign of the survey, seasonally adjusted data 
back to 1994 usually are revised. In July, 
new seasonal adjustment factors, which in- 
corporate the experience through June, are 
produced for the July-December period, but 


Revisions to household data 


Data relating to 1994 and subsequent 
years are not directly comparable with 
data for 1993 and earlier years because of 
the introduction of a major redesign of the 
survey questionnaire and collection meth- 
odology. (See the February 1994 issue of 
Employment and Earnings, a monthly 
publication of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics.) Moreover, data for 1990 forward in- 
corporate 1990 census-based population 
controls, adjusted for the estimated 
undercount. Additional information on the 
population revisions appears in the March 
1996 issue of Employment and Earnings. 


no revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
606-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 
390,000 establishments representing all in- 
dustries except agriculture. Industries are 
classified in accordance with the 1987 Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification (sic) Manual. 
In most industries, the sampling probabili- 
ties are based on the size of the establish- 
ment; most large establishments are there- 
fore in the sample. (An establishment is not 
necessarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, 
for example, or warehouse.) Self-em- 
ployed persons and others not on a regu- 
lar civilian payroll are outside the scope 
of the survey because they are excluded 
from establishment records. This largely 
accounts for the difference in employment 
figures between the household and estab- 
lishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 
Employed persons are all persons 
who received pay (including holiday and 
sick pay) for any part of the payroll pe- 
riod including the 12th day of the month. 
Persons holding more than one job (about 
5 percent of all persons in the labor force) 
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are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing in- 
clude working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers mentioned 
in tables 11-16 include production workers in 
manufacturing and mining; construction 
workers in construction; and nonsupervisory 
workers in the following industries: transpor- 
tation and public utilities; wholesale and retail 
trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; and 
services. These groups account for about four- 
fifths of the total employment on private nona- 
gricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of 
average weekly hours which was in excess 
of regular hours and for which overtime pre- 
miums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment; 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Data are centered within 
the span. Table 17 provides an index on pri- 
vate nonfarm employment based on 356 in- 
dustries, and a manufacturing index based on 
139 industries. These indexes are useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains 
or losses and are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks”). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1995 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 1996 data, published in the July 1996 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, seasonally adjusted 
data were revised back to 1988 to reflect up- 
dated seasonal factors and new seasonal ad- 
justment procedures. Unadjusted data from 
April 1995 forward and seasonally adjusted 
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data from January 1992 forward are subject 
to revision in future benchmarks. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) oc- 
curred with the publication of January 1996 
data. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying survey 
intervals (also known as the 4 versus 5-week 
effect), thereby providing improved-mea- 
surement of over-the-month changes and un- 
derlying economic trends. Revisions of data, 
usually for the most recent 5-year period, are 
made once a year coincident with the bench- 
mark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
ruary and as final in March. 

A comprehensive discussion of the differ- 
ences between household and establishment 
data on employment appears in Gloria P. 
Green, “Comparing employment estimates 
from household and payroll surveys,” Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division of 
Monthly Industry Employment Statistics: 
(202) 606-6555. 


Unemployment data by State 
Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the cps. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia 
are derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates 
are revised to new population controls, 
usually with publication of January esti- 
mates, and benchmarked to annual average 
cps levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 606-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 606-6589 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21-26) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECD is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sec- 
tor. On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 


employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargain- 
ing status, region, and metropolitan/non- 
metropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are 
not available from the census. Instead, the 
1980 employment weights are reallocated 
within these series each quarter based on the 
current sample. Therefore, these indexes are 
not strictly comparable to those for the ag- 
gregate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, re- 
tirement and savings plans, and legally re- 
quired benefits (such as Social Security, 
workers’ compensation, and unemployment 
insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Nofes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 1981 = 100) of the quar- 
terly rates of change are presented in the 
March issue of the BLS quarterly, Compensa- 
tion and Working Conditions. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Divi- 
sion of Employment Cost Trends: (202) 606— 
6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 6,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of 
employees who participate in a certain ben- 
efit, or as an average benefit provision (for 
example, the average number of paid holi- 
days provided to employees per year). Se- 
lected data from the survey are presented in 
table 25. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as lunch and rest periods, holidays 
and vacations, and personal, funeral, jury 
duty, military, parental, and sick leave; 
sickness and accident, long-term disabil- 
ity, and life insurance; medical, dental, and 
vision care plans; defined benefit and de- 
fined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and un- 
paid parental leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are 
covered by a benefit, whether or not they use 
that benefit. If the benefit plan is financed 
wholly by employers and requires employees 
to complete a minimum length of service for 
eligibility, the workers are considered 
participants whether or not they have met the 
requirement. If workers are required to 
contribute towards the cost of a plan, they 
are considered participants only if they elect 
the plan and agree to make the required 
contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use 
predetermined formulas to calculate a re- 
tirement benefit, and obligate the em- 
ployer to provide those benefits. Benefits 


are generally based on salary, years of ser- 
vice, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their salary 
to an employer-sponsored plan and defer in- 
come taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, 
and among several levels of care within a 
given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that em- 
ployed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, de- 
pending on the industry (most service indus- 
tries were excluded). The survey conducted 
in 1987 covered only State and local gov- 
ernments with 50 or more employees. The 
surveys conducted in 1988 and 1989 in- 
cluded medium and large establishments 
with 100 workers or more in private indus- 
tries. All surveys conducted over the 1979- 
89 period excluded establishments in Alaska 
and Hawaii, as well as part-time employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State 
and local governments and small estab- 
lishments are conducted in even-num- 
bered years and surveys of medium and 
large establishments are conducted in 
odd-numbered years. The small establish- 
ment survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 work- 
ers, while the State and local government 
survey includes all governments, regard- 
less of the number of workers. All three 
surveys include full- and part-time work- 
ers, and workers in all 50 States and the 
District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Di- 
vision of Occupational Pay and Employee 
Benefit Levels: (202) 606-6222. 


Work stoppages 


Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of time 
lost because of stoppage. 
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Data are largely from newspaper ac- 
counts and cover only establishments di- 
rectly involved in a stoppage. They do not 
measure the indirect or secondary effect of 
stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers involved 
in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of esti- 
mated working time: Aggregate work- 
days lost as a percent of the aggregate num- 
ber of standard workdays in the period 
multiplied by total employment in the 
period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Division of 
Developments in Labor-Management 
Relations: (202) 606-6275. 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 27-37) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from the 
employment of wage earners and clerical 
workers, and the other consisting of all ur- 
ban households. The wage earner index (CPI- 
W) is a continuation of the historic index that 
was introduced well over a half-century ago 
for use in wage negotiations. As new uses 
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were developed for the CPI in recent years, 
the need for a broader and more representa- 
tive index became apparent. The all-urban 
consumer index (CPI-U), introduced in 1978, 
is representative of the 1982-84 buying hab- 
its of about 80 percent of the noninstitutional 
population of the United States at that time, 
compared with 32 percent represented in the 
cCPI-W. In addition to wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, the CPI-U covers professional, 
managerial, and technical workers, the self- 
employed,-short-term workers, the unem- 
ployed, retirees, and others not in the labor 
force. 

The cPI is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 19,000 re- 
tail establishments and 57,000 housing units 
in 85 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 15 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 28. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote 1 to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the CPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the CPI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 606- 
7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PP) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 


3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 
tations per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing; mining; and gas and 
electricity and public utilities sectors. The 
stage-of-processing structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by class of buyer and degree 
of fabrication (that is, finished goods, inter- 
mediate goods, and crude materials). The 
traditional commodity structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by similarity of end use or 
material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code ex- 
tension of the sic developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial trans- 
action in the United States from the pro- 
duction or central marketing point. Price 
data are generally collected monthly, pri- 
marily by mail questionnaire. Most prices 
are obtained directly from producing 
companies on a voluntary and confiden- 
tial basis. Prices generally are reported for 
the Tuesday of the week containing the 
13th day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of Indus- 
trial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 606— 
7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 


The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
' and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, the 
prices refer to transactions completed during 
the first week of the month. Survey respon- 
dents are asked to indicate all discounts, al- 
lowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the cal- 
culation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Nofes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. 
Price relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1990. 

Because a price index depends on the 
same items being priced from period to pe- 
riod, it is necessary to recognize when a 
product’s specifications or terms of transac- 
tion have been modified. For this reason, the 
Bureau’s questionnaire requests detailed de- 


scriptions of the physical and functional- 


characteristics of the products being priced, 
as well as information on the number of units 
bought or sold, discounts, credit terms, pack- 
aging, class of buyer or seller, and so forth. 
When there are changes in either the specifi- 
cations or terms of transaction of a product, 
the dollar value of each change is deleted 
from the total price change to obtain the 
“pure” change. Once this value is deter- 
mined, a linking procedure is employed 
which allows for the continued repricing of 


the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.o.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the 
port of exportation. An attempt is made to 
collect two prices for imports. The first is the 
import price f.o.b. at the foreign port of ex- 
portation, which is consistent with the basis 
for valuation of imports in the national ac- 
counts. The second is the import price 
c.i.f.(costs, insurance, and freight) at the U.S. 
port of importation, which also includes the 
other costs associated with bringing the prod- 
uct to the U.S. border. It does not, however, 
include duty charges. For a given product, 
only one price basis series is used in the con- 
struction of an index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of In- 
ternational Prices: (202) 606-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 38-41) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per unit of 
labor input (output per hour) or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- 
tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial cor- 
porate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per hour of labor input. 
Output per unit of capital services (capi- 
tal productivity) is the quantity of goods 
and services produced per unit of capital 
services input. Multifactor productivity 
is the quantity of goods and services pro- 
duced per combined unit of labor and capi- 
tal inputs. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 


employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of a 
unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
output. The indexes for capital services, labor 
inputs, and combined units of labor and 
capital are based on changing weights 
which are averages of the shares in the 
current and preceding year (the Tornquist 
index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing sectoral 
output are produced by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing output in- 
dexes from the Federal Reserve Board are ad- 
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justed to these annual output measures by the 
BLs. Compensation data are developed from 
data of the Bureau of Economic Analysis and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data are 
developed from data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 38—41 describe the rela- 
tionship between output in real terms and the 
labor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 606-5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for se- 
lected industries at the three- and four- 
digit levels of the Standard Industrial 
Classification system. The industry meas- 
ures differ in methodology and data 
sources from the productivity measures 
for the major sectors because the industry 
measures are developed independently of 
the National Income and Product Ac- 
counts framework used for the major 
sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per employee hour is derived by di- 
viding an index of industry output by an index 
of aggregate hours of all employees. Output 
indexes are based on quantifiable units of 
products or services, or both, combined with 
value-share weights. Whenever possible, 
physical quantities are used as the unit of mea- 
surement for output. If quantity data are not 
available for a given industry, data on the con- 
stant-dollar value of production are used. 
The labor input series consist of the 
hours of all employees (production and non- 
production workers), the hours of all 
persons (paid employees, partners, propri- 
etors, and unpaid family workers), or the 
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number of employees, depending upon the 
industry. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Departments of Commerce, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, the Federal Reserve 
Board, regulatory agencies, trade associa- 
tions, and other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. For some trade and service 
industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 606-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 42-44) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 42 and 43 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemploy- 
ment, see the Notes section on Employment 
and Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 


the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy 


from 1993 onward, and the Netherlands; and 
14 and older in Italy prior to 1993. The insti- 


tutional population is included in the denomi- 
nator of the labor force participation rates 
and employment-population ratios for Japan 
and Germany; it is excluded for the United 
States and the other countries. 

~ In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated us- 
ing adjustment factors based on labor force 
surveys for earlier years and are considered 
preliminary. The recent-year measures for 
these countries, therefore, are subject to re- 
vision whenever data from more current la- 
bor force surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994), France (1992), 
Italy (1991, 1993), the Netherlands (1988), 
and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 Cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-1993 period 
were revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. Therefore, data for 1994 onward 
are not directly comparable with data for 
1993 and earlier years because of the rede- 
sign, and data for 1990 onward are not di- 
rectly comparable with data for 1989 and 
earlier years because of the introduction of 
the 1990 census-based population controls, 
adjusted for the undercount. See the Notes 
section on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 


impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.6 percentage point in 1995. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodology 
was revised and the definition of unemploy- 
ment was changed to include only those who 
were actively looking for a job within the 30 
days preceding the survey and who were 
available for work. In addition, the lower age 
limit for the labor force was raised from 14 
to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, BLS ad- 
justed Italy’s published unemployment rate 
downward by excluding from the unem- 
ployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census re- 
sults. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 43. This dif- 
ference is attributable mainly to the incorpo- 
ration of the 1991 population benchmarks in 
the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have not 
been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 census 
results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 
1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 per- 
cent; the previous estimate for the same year 
was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was re- 
duced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unemploy- 
ment rate by 0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 
to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the measurement pe- 
riod for the labor force survey was changed 
to represent all 52 weeks of the year rather 
than one week each month and a new adjust- 
ment for population totals was introduced. 
The impact was to raise the unemployment 
rate by approximately 0.5 percentage point, 
from 7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden 
revised its labor force survey data for 1987— 


1992 to take into account the break in 1993. 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 
ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 
1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted 
the Swedish data to classify students who 
also sought work as unemployed. The im- 
pact of this change was to increase the ad- 
justed unemployment rate by 0.1 percentage 
point in 1987 and by 1.8 percentage points 
in 1994, when unemployment was higher. By 
1994, the adjusted unemployment rate had 
risen from 7.8 to 9.6 percent due to the ad- 
justment to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 44 presents comparative measures of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output 
per hour), hourly compensation costs, and 
unit labor costs for the United States, 
Canada, Japan, and nine European coun- 
tries. These measures are limited to trend 
comparisons—that is, intercountry series of 
changes over time—trather than level com- 
parisons because reliable international com- 
parisons of the levels of manufacturing out- 
put are unavailable. BLS constructs these 
comparative indexes from three basic 
aggregative measures—output, total labor 
hours, and total compensation. The hours 
and compensation measures refer to all em- 
ployed persons, including self-empoyed 
persons and unpaid family workers, in the 
United States, Canada, Japan, France, Ger- 
many, Norway, and Sweden, and to all em- 
ployees (wage and salary earners) in the 
other countries. The figures for Canada are 
the official measures prepared by Statistics 
Canada. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing (gross product originating) in 
constant prices from the national accounts 
of each country. However, output for Japan 
prior to 1970 and the Netherlands from 1969 
to 1977 are indexes of industrial production. 
The national accounts measures for the 
United Kingdom are essentially identical to 
its indexes of industrial production. While 
methods of deriving national accounts mea- 


sures differ substantially from country to 
country, the use of different procedures does 
not, in it-self, connote lack of comparabil- 
ity—tather, it reflects differences among 
countries in the availability and reliability 
of underlying data series. 

The price base years used to measure real 
output and the frequency and method of 
changing price weights differ among the coun- 
tries, and this can lead to differences in real 
output growth rates. The real manufacturing 
output data currently being used for the United 
States are 1987 fixed-price-weighted mea- 
sures; they are available only from 1977 for- 
ward. With the exception of Japan, which uses 
fixed-weighted measures for long periods, the 
foreign countries covered in BLS series link 
fixed-weighted measures covering various 
periods, although the methods used differ. The 
measures for Norway for 1987-92 are annual 
chain-linked measures based on relative prices 
of the preceding year. 

Hours refer to hours worked in all coun- 
tries. The measures are developed from sta- 
tistics of manufacturing employment and av- 
erage hours. The series used for France (from 
1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden are of- 
ficial series published with the national ac- 
counts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published 
with the national accounts, or other compre- 
hensive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked devel- 
oped by a research institute connected with 
the Ministry of Labor for use with the na- 
tional accounts employment figures. For the 
other countries, BLS constructs its own esti- 
mates of average hours. 

Compensation (labor cost) includes all 
payments in cash or kind made directly to 
employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and 
contractual and private benefit plans. For 
France and Sweden, compensation is in- 
creased to account for other significant pay- 
roll taxes, even if they are not for the direct 
benefit of workers, because such taxes are 
regarded as labor costs. For the United 
Kingdom, compensation is reduced for the 
years 1967-91 to account for employment 
susidies. However, compensation does not 
include all items of labor costs. The costs 
of recruitment, employee training, and plant 
facilities and services—such as cafeterias 
and medical clinics—are not covered be- 
cause data are not available for most coun- 
tries. The compensation measures are from 
the national accounts, except those for Bel- 
gium, which are developed by BLS using 
statistics on employment, average hours, 
and hourly compensation. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all employed 
persons measures assuming that their hourly 
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compensation is equal to the average for 
wage and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total 
manufacturing as defined by the International 
Standard Industrial Classification. However, 
the measures for France and Italy (beginning 
1970), refer to mining and manufacturing less 
energy-related products; the measures for 
Denmark include mining and exclude 
manufacturing handicrafts from 1960 to 1966; 
and the measures for the Netherlands exclude 
petroleum refining and include coal mining 
from 1969 to 1976. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
may be based on current indicators of manu- 
facturing output (such as industrial produc- 
tion indexes), employment, average hours, 
and hourly compensation and are considered 
preliminary until the national accounts and 
other statistics used for the long-term mea- 
sures becomes available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
series, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Iliness Data 


(Table 45) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and IIl- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers provide 
is based on records that they maintain under 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State cooperative 
program with an independent sample se- 
lected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private indus- 
tries in the State. The survey is stratified by 
Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) and 
size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
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volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by expo- 
sure to factors associated with employment. 
It includes acute and chronic illnesses or dis- 
ease which may be caused by inhalation, ab- 
sorption, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which the 
employee was either away from work or at 
work in some restricted capacity, or both, be- 
cause of an occupational injury or illness. BLS 
measures of the number and incidence rate of 
lost workdays were discontinued beginning 
with the 1993 survey. The number of days 
away from work or days of restricted work 
activity does not include the day of injury or 
onset of illness or any days on which the em- 
ployee would not have worked, such as a Fed- 
eral holiday, even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: Occupational skin diseases or disor- 
ders, dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory con- 
ditions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the 
number of new work-related illness cases 
which are recognized, diagnosed, and re- 
ported during the year. Some conditions, for 
example, long-term latent illnesses caused by 
exposure to carcinogens, often are difficult 
to relate to the workplace and are not ad- 
equately recognized and reported. These 
long-term latent illnesses are believed to be 
understated in the survey’s illness measure. 


In contrast, the overwhelming majority of the 
reported new illnesses are those which are 
easier to directly relate to workplace activity 
(for example., contact dermatitis and carpal 
tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 
available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 606-6180, or 
access the BLS Internet site at: http:// 
www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm. 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


(Table 46) 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 


In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family members, 
and Federal, State, and local government 
workers are covered by the program. Institu- 
tionalized persons, such as prison inmates, are 
excluded. To be included in the fatality cen- 
sus, the decedent must have been employed 
(that is working for pay, compensation, or 
profit) at the time of the event, engaged in a 
legal work activity, or present at the site of the 
incident as a requirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 


sulting in death from acute exposure to en- 
ergy, such as heat or electricity or kinetic en- 
ergy from a crash, or from the absence of such 
essentials as heat or oxygen caused by a spe- 
cific event or incident or series of events 
within a single workday or shift. Fatalities that 
occur during a person’s commute to or from 
work are excluded from the census, as well as 
work-related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 


jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the time 
of the national news release. 

For more information on the Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries contact the BLS 
Office of Safety, Health, and Working Con- 
ditions at (202) 606-6175, or access the BLS 
Internet site at: http://www.bls.gov/ 
oshhome.htm 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


Selected indicators | 


Employment data 


Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 


population (household survey):" 
Labor force participation rate. 
Employment-population ratio. 62.8 62.9} 63.1 63.3 
Unemployment rate............ “A ( i i 5.5 5.6: 5.4 5.3 

MON. cccuccseseers Sed i i { i 5.6 a OG 5.5 5.2 


66.4 


ree ea a i fi i 12.9 13.0 12.7 12.4 
25 years and ove! ce : i i . 4.2 4.3 41 3.9 


5.5 5.5 5.4 5.3 
121 11.6 11.9 si ap | 
43 


25 years and over.. 


Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands:" 


117,203 
97,892 
24,206 
18,468 


119,554 
100,094 


116,956 
97,663 
24,235 

18,522 

92,721 


‘ 117,928 K 119,958 
98,103 98,587 99,101 99,830 | 100,422 
24,175 24,148 24,187 24,249 24,273 
18,434 18,366 18,307 18,295 18,266 
93,780 95,015 


Private sector... 
Goods-producing 
Manufacturing... 
Service-producing 


Average hours: 
Private sector. 34.4 
Manufacturing. He 41.5 
VOTO iit cin canst atenanndca ata gu aiaete saninanlon upitetaarik natasha : e 4.3 


Employment Cost Index 


34.4 34.4 34.3 34.4 34.4 
41.4 41.4 40.9 41.7 41.7 
43 46 


Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)..... 
Private industry workers 
Goods-producing”... 
Service-producing .. 
State and local government workers 


Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 


‘ Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 
? Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
— Data not available. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


Selected measures 


Compensation data’? 


Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
Civilian nonfarm 


Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm 


Price data’ 


Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All ltems..... 25 3.3 


Producer Price Index: 
Finished goods. 
Finished consumer goods 
ape! OUT 5a csig 92 -sa ape eceeanencncsecdeds canccusvenads 
Intermediate materials, supplies, and components. i 
BANE IMEEM oc cae csesecucsrts csc ser oneponvsastuanoncax cp unsbnaspesvuaiitoxas 


Productivity data® 


Output per hour of all persons: 
Business sector. 
Nonfarm business sector... 


Nonfinancial corporations *..........:ssssssssessesssseessesseseseensssseee 


' Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are 
calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data 
are not seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. 

? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 


0.5 0.8 

6 8 

6 9 

6 1.0 

Lf 5 2 1.4 6 7 5 9 
9 ne 9 8 1.2 1 7 i 
1.0 =1 6 1.0 1.6 3 6 = 
1 -1 7 11 rf 

=e 1.0 A -.6 -.3 

-4 Wal -9.3 

1.2 21 

1.1 2.0 


3 


Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. 
Quarterly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. The 
data are seasonally adjusted. 


* Output per hour of all employees. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Components 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending— 


Average hourly compensation: ' 
All persons, DUSINESS SECHOM........--.sccsecceseseseeerssssessessecsseesacesensaced 


All persons, NONfarM DUSINESS SECTOM.........csessesceseeeeeeseeeseerseeed 


Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
Civilian nonfarm? 
Private nonfarm. 


State and local governments..... 


Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 


Civilian nonfarm* 
Private nonfarm. 


State and local GOVerNMeNts.........::ssssscsesesessecesesrstescenseereeeneseseey 


i Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average 
Employment status 


TOTAL 


Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 
Civilian labor force.. 
Participation rate.. 
1119) °) (10 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio*.. 
Unemployed. a 
Unemployment rate... 
Not in the labor force....... 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ egies diataas Fo hi dase 
Civilian labor force............. 
Participation rate. 
Employed acr| 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 
Agriculture... 
Nonagricultural 
industries... 
Unemployed... neil 
Unemployment rate... 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
Population’ ......sccseseseeen 
Civilian labor force.. 
Participation rate......... 
Employed..........:-0+-++--4 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®..........+ 
Agriculture...........:.:++0+4 
Nonagricultural 
industries...... 
Unemployed... a 
Unemployment rate... 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 
Civilian labor force.. 
Participation rate......... 
Employed.............0sssss004 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio*.. 
Agriculture. 
Nonagricultural 
industries... 
Unemployed... ; 
Unemployment rate... 
White 
Civilian noninstitutional 
POPULALION ...eossosecseeeeeeeeeeee 
Civilian labor force.. 
Participation rate. 


Employment-pop- 

ulation ratio’. 
Unemployed........... i 
Unemployment rate... 

Black 

Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ REE erento eee 

Civilian labor force. 
Participation rate. 


Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®..........06 


Unemployed..........0:00004 


Unemployment rate... 
See footnotes at end of table. 


1996 1997 

Mar. Apr. May June | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. 
de 

| 198,584 199,921 | 200,101 | 200,278 | 200,459 | 200,641 | 200,847 | 201,061 | 201,273 | 201,463 | 201,636 | 202,285 | 202,388 | 202,513 
132,304 133,464 | 133,427 | 133,759 | 133,709 | 134,165 | 133,898 | 134,291 | 134,636 | 134,831 | 135,022 | 135,848 | 135,634 | 136,319 
66.6 66.8 66.7 66.8 66.7 66.9 66.7 66.8 66.9 66.9 67.0 67.2 67.0 67.3 
124,900 126,062 | 126,125 | 126,428 | 126,590 | 126,889 | 126,988 | 127,248 | 127,617 | 127,644 | 127,855 | 128,580 | 128,430 | 129,175 
63.1 63.0 63.1 63.2 63.2 63.2 63.3 63.4 63.4 63.4 63.6 63.5 63.8 
7,402) 7,302} 7,331 7,119] 7,276] 6,910] 7,043) 7,019] 7,187] 7,167] 7,268] 7,205] 7,144 
5.5 5.5 55 5.3 5.4 5.2 5.2 5.2 5.3 53 5.4 5.3 5.2 
66,266 | 66,741 | 66,368 | 66,790] 66,460] 66,949] 66,770) 66,637] 66,632] 66,614] 66,437] 66,754] 66,194 
88,366 | 88,440] 88,530] 88,570] 88,614] 88,650] 88,733) 88,840] 88,971] 89,040] 89,446] 89,556] 89,604 
67,886 | 67,829 | 67,996 | 68,088] 68,222) 68,044] 68,056| 68,273| 68,391 | 68,369] 68,998] 68,827] 69,111 
76.8 76.7 76.8 76.9 77.0 76.8 76.7 76.8 76.9 76.8 77.1 76.9 77A 
64,562 | 64,573 | 64,788 | 64,933] 65,071] 65,165} “64,978| 65,299] 65,349| 65,367] 65,813] 65,818] 66,066 
73.1 73.0 73.2 73.3 73.4 73.5 73.2 73.5 73.4 73.4 73.6 73.5 73.7 
2,376] 2,310) 2,342] 2,318] 2,366| 2,347] 2,366] 2,400) 2,355] 2,356] 2,364] 2,276] 2,362 
62,186 | 62,263 | 62,446] 62,615| 62,705] 62,818] 62,612| 62,899] 62,994] 63,011] 63,449] 63,542] 63,703 
3,324] 3256) 3,208] 3,155) 3,151 2,879| 3,078] 2,974] 3,042| 3,002] 3,185] 3,009] 3,045 
49 48 47 4.6 4.6 4.2 45 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.6 4.4 4.4 
96,798 | 96,857 | 96,925} 96,999] 97,064] 97,146] 97,226| 97,290] 97,366| 97,457] 97,520] 97,571| 97,638 
57,215 57,803 | 57,817 | 57,885 | 57,909] 58,139] 58,230} 58,349| 58,432 | 58,574] 58,728] 58,894] 58,743] 59,130 
59.4 59.7 59.7 59.7 59.7 59.9 59.9 60.0 60.1 60.2 60.3 60.4 60.2 60.6 
54,396 55,054 | 55,075 | 55,067 | 55,196] 55,315] 55,498 | 55,644] 55,681 | 55,753 | 55,871| 56,165 | 55,954] 56,359 
56.5 56.9 56.9 56.8 56.9 57.0 57.1 57.2 57.2 57.3 57.3 57.6 57.3 57.7 
830 842 842 831 835 847 826 844 800 786 772 797 775 739 
53,566 54,212 | 54,233 | 54,236 | 54,361 | 54,468] 54,672] 54,800] 54,881 | 54,967] 55,099] 55,369] 55,179 | 55,620 
2,819 2,749| 2,742] 2,818) 2,713] 2,824] 2,732) 2,705| 2,751 2,821 2,857 | 2,729] 2,788] 2,771 
4.9 48 47 49 47 4.9 47 4.6 47 4.8 4.9 4.6 47 47 
14,757 | 14,805 | 14,823] 14,890] 14,963] 15,051] 15,101] 15,143] 15,126] 15,139] 15,318] 15,261] 15,271 
7,775 | 7,784 7,878 | 7,712] 7,804) 7,624] 7,886] 7,931 7,866| 7,925] 7,956] 8,065] 8,078 
52.7 52.6 53.1 51.8 52.2 50.7 52.2 52.4 52.0 52.3 51.9 52.8 52.9 
6,446| 6,477| 6,573] 6,461 6,503 | 6,325] 6,626) 6637| 6542] 6,617] 6,601 6,657 | 6,750 
43.7 43.7 44.3 43.4 43.5 42.0 43.9 43.8 43.3 43.7 43.1 43.6 44.2 
252 260 301 255 257 245 270 250 213 298 307 240 285 
6,194] 6217] 6,272] 6206] 6246] 6,080] 6,356] 6,387] 6329] 6319] 6,294] 6,417] 6,465 
1,329} 1,304 1,305| 1,251 1,301 1,299] 1,260] 1,294 1,324 1,308 1,354 1,408 1,328 
17.1 16.8 16.6 16.2 16.7 17.0 16.0 16.3 16.8 16.5 17.0 17.5 16.4 
166,914 167,853 | 167,973 | 168,098 | 168,222 | 168,345 | 168,489 | 168,639 | 168,788 | 168,924 | 169,044 | 169,436 | 169,492 | 169,569 
111,950 112,827 | 112,720 | 113,025 | 112,940 | 113,139 | 112,904 | 113,334 | 113,625 | 113,816 | 113,991 | 114,377 | 114,333 | 114,736 
i 67.1 67.2 67.1 67.2 67.1 67.2 67.0 67.2 67.3 67.4 67.4 67.5 67.5 67.7 
106,490 107,398 | 107,364 | 107,576 | 107,733 | 107,862 | 107,853 | 108,217 | 108,527 | 108,570 | 108,734 | 109,151 | 109,197 | 109,630 
64.0 63.9 64.0 34.0 34.1 64.0 64.2 64.3 64.3 64.3 64.4 64.4 64.7 
5,429| 5,356] 5,449| 5,207] 5,277] 5,051 5,117] 5,098} 5246) 5,257] 5,226] 5,136] 5,106 
48 48 48 4.6 47 4.5 45 4.5 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.5 4.5 
23,485 | 23,519] 23,549| 23,579] 23,611] 23,650) 23,690] 23,728] 23,762 | 23,794] 23,847] 23,872] 23,895 
15,019 | 15,004} 15,138] 15,010] 15,212] 15,297] 15,184] 15,276| 15,290] 15,306] 15,372] 15,408] 15,439 
64.0 63.8 64.3 63.7 64.4 64.7 64.1 64.4 64.3 64.3 64.5 64.5 64.6 
13,401 | 13,432] 13,584] 13,478] 13,612| 13,699] 13,566] 13,647) 13,673] 13,693] 13,709] 13,672] 13,784 
57.1 57.4 57.7 57.2 57.7 57.9 57.3 57.5 57.5 57.5 57.5 57.3 57.7 
1,618 | 1,572 1,554] 1,532 1,600| 1,598] 1,618 1,629| 1,617 1,613 1,663 1,736 | 1,655 
10.8 10.5 10.3 10.2 10.5 10.4 10.7 10.7 10.6 10.5 10.8 11.3 10.7 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average 
1995 | 1996 


Employment status 
Mar. 


Hispanic origin 


Civilian noninstitutional 

population .........ccsccccssesesee 19,292 19,308 
Civilian labor force. 12,864 12,989 | 13,182] 13,150 
Participation rate mn \ i i i i i 66.7 67.0 67.4 
EMployed ss sisisicccecscsssenn4 11,736 11,928 12,141 

Employment-pop- 

ulation ratio*. 59.7 61.5 | 62.2 
Unemployed...... -| 1,140 1,061 1,009 


Unemployment rate... 9.3 


8.2 (ATW 


' The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. 


data for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the 
? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. white and black population groups. 
NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 
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5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
| [In thousands] 


Annual average 


1995 1996 ols Apr. May | June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. ] Nov, | Dec. 
Characteristic r i | 


Employed, 16 years and over..| 124,900 | 126,708 | 126,062 126,125 | 126,428 | 126,590 | 126,889 | 126,988 | 127,248 127,617 | 127,644 | 127,855 oa 128,430 | 129,175 
67,377 | 68,207 | 67,856| 67,932] 68,188] 68,251 68,376 | 68,368 | 68,304) 68,647] 68,589] 68,707 69,164 | 69,232] 69,478 
57,523 | 58,501] 58,206 | 58,193] 58,240] 58,339 58,513 | 58,620} 58,944} 58,970] 59,055| 59,148 59,416 | 59,197] 59,697 


1997 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 


Selected categories 


Married men, spouse 


DIOSENEcucrerredissreneitecuhces 42,048 | 42,417 | 42,223] 42,127] 42,395] 42,520 42,503 | 42,588 | 42,330] 42,617] 42,631] 42,607] 42 909} 42,513] 42,509 
Married women, spouse 
| PROSON TE ee ce cciactentoccistcas 32,063 | 32,406 | 32,168 | 31,983] 32,339] 32,456 32,634 | 32,665 | 32,679| 32,537] 32,509] 32,631] 32 826 | 32,578 | 32,699 
Women who maintain 
U2 Los Seeseie es, ada a 7,164 7,363 7,372 7,366 7,323 7,364 7,253 7,338 7,420 7,392 7,444 7,500 7,501 7,556 7,720 
Class of worker 
Agriculture: 
Wage and salary workers..... 1,814 1,869 1,863 1,852 1,957 1,883 1,860 1,814 1,834 1,813 1,829 1,878 1,988 1,932 1,905 
Self-employed workers. 1,580 1,518 1,560 1,502 1,472 1,490 1,546 1,525 1,557 1,560 1,464 1,475 1,448 1,353 1,414 
_ Unpaid family workers......... 45 56 43 51 48 36 53 64 91 71 68 66 62 15 59 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Wage and salary workers... 112,448 | 114,171 | 113,535 | 113,577 | 113,940 | 114,000 | 114,278 114,539 | 114,765 | 115,018 | 115,133 | 115,212 | 115,560 | 115,987 116,533 


Government..........:c:sessceceeees 18,362 18,217 18,141 18,307 18,240 18,280 18,280 18,265 18,092 18,132 18,270 18,266 18,385 18,144 17,994 
Private industries.............. 94,086 | 95,954} 95,394] 95,270] 95,700] 95,720] 95,998 96,274 | 96,673 | 96,886] 96,863] 96,946] 97,176| 97,843 98,539 
963 928 911 873 925 829 930 973 981 992 956 934 1,002 882 869 
Othenincacie atacand 93,123 | 95,025] 94,483] 94,307] 94,775| 94,801 95,068 | 95,301 | 95,692) 95,894] 95,907] 96,012] 96,174 96,962 | 97,671 
Self-employed workers....... 8,902 8,971 9,041 9,045 8,882 9,027 8,984 8,896 8,811 8,967 9,023 9,109 9,445 9,124 9,292 
Unpaid family workers........ | 110 122 105 104 121 127 128 122 129 137 140 149 162 136 108 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
REASONS. vc oecsevievezsendsovages 4,473 4,315 4,451 4,466 4,311 4,325 4,338 4,339 4,302 4,286 3,983 4,338 4,426 4,262 4,153 
Slack work or business 
CONGITIONS........2.1....0s00000 2,471 2,388 2,507 2,581 2,255 2,391 2,552 2,437 2,398 2,258 2,107 2,353 2,423 2,378 2,344 
Could only find part-time 
WOK ee ees ora | 1,702 1,605 1,608 1,577 1,704 1,584 1,549 1,596 1,617 1,683 1,559 1,653 1,552 1,550 1,518 
Part time for noneconomic 
PRESONS, <5. .ncsncssspes <oanes 17,734 | 17,770| 17,743) 17,712| 17,643) 17,960] 17,877] 18,184 17,823 | 17,754] 17,957] 17,868] 18,340] 18,070] 18,120 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 
4,279 4,123 4,224 4,251 4,109 4,161 4,150 4,182 4,130 4,118 3,815 4,162 4,163 4,098 3,937 


2,346 2,263 2,363 2,462 2,136 2,282 2,422 2,310 2,284 2,147 2,001 2,214 2,310 2,277 2,210 


1,663 1,576 1,573 1,543 1,655 1,558 1,517 1,588 1,580 1,647 1,543 1,622 1,512 1,523 1,475 


Part time for noneconomic 
REASONS 3x at erieeieseesecss.. 


17,093 | 17,150 | 17,114] 17,068} 17,039] 17,298} 17,250] 17,555 17,204 | 17,123 | 17,313 | 17,237 | 17,737] 17,452 | 17,565 


" Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


lected categories 7905 | 


1906 | Mar.| Apr | May | June | July | Aug | Sept| Ost. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
Characteristic 
Total, all workers 5.6 5.4 55 5.5 5.5 5.2 5.2 5.2 5.3 5.3 5.4 5.3 5.2 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 17.3 16.7 17.1 16.8) 16.6 17.0 16.0] 16.3 16.8 16.5 17.0 17.5 16.4 
Men, 20 years and over. 48 4.6 49 48 47 42 45 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.6 4.4 44 
Women, 20 years and over. 49 48 4.8 47 49 47 4.6 4.7 48 49 46 47 47 
White, total 49 47 4.8 4.8 48 45 45 45 4.6 4.6 4.6 45 45 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. 14.5 14.2 14.7 14.3 14.2 14.3 13.4 13.6 14.1 13.7 14.3 14.6 14.1 
Men, 16 to 19 years...... 15.6 18:5'| 15.9) > 15:3'| 153 15.7 14.8] 15.4) 15.5 148] 149 14.6] 15.0 
Women, 16 to 19 years.... 13.4 12.9 13.3] 13.1 13.0 12.9 11.9 11,6] 12.6) 126] 13.6| 147 13.1 
Men, 20 years and OVET.........e:sesese4 43 41 4.3 4.2 41 3.8 3.9 3.8 3.9 3.9 4.0 3.9 3.8 
Women, 20 years and over... 43 4.1 41 4.2 44 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.3 3.9 3.9 3.9 
BaCKs tOfalercresctscassecccveserecesamraeesccsarel 10.4 10.5 10.8) 10.5 10.3 10.4) 10.7} 10.7 10.6 10.5 10.8 11.3] 10.7 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 35.7 33.6] 32.7] 329] 29.7 87.0} 340] 342) 35.4] 347] 348] 343] 32.1 
Men, 16 to 19 years 37.1 36.9] 36.3] 349] 30.0 38.2) 37.2| 365] 412] 386) 42.7] 37.4] 41.4 
Women, 16 to 19 years ae 34.3 30.3} 29.1 30.8} 29.3 35.8) 30.9] 31.9) 30.0) 312) 27.5) 313) 23.7 
Men, 20 years and OVEF.......:s:s:sssese4 8.8 9.4 10.3 9.6 9.6 8.3 9.7 9.3 9.2 8.8 9.2 9.0 9.3 
Women, 20 years and over... 8.6 8.7 8.4 8.4 8.4 9.0 8.7 8.9 8.9 9.2 9.2 10.3 9.2 
Hispanic Origin, total... 9.3 8.9 9.8 9.5 9.2 8.8 8.3 8.2 8.3 a 8.3 8.1 8.6 
Married men, spouse present............. 3.3 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.0 23) 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 
Married women, spouse present........ 3.9 3.6 3.5 3.7 3.7 3.4 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.4 3.2 
Women who maintain families........... 8.0 8.2 Teeth 7.3 8.5 8.5 8.3 8.5 8.8 8.4 9.1 9.0 9.1 
Full-time workers 5.5 5:3 5.5 5.4 5.4 5.0 5.1 §.1 5.3 §.2 5.2 51 5.1 
Part-time workers 6.0 5.8 6.0 5.9 5.9 5.9 5.6 5.6 5.6 5.8 6.7 6.0 5.7 
Industry 

Nonagricultural wage and salary 
5.8 5.5 5.7 5.6 O7: 5.4 5.3 §.3 6.5 5.4 5.4 5.3 52 
Mining.... §.2 5.1 6.5 4.6 2.2 45 §.1 5.8 49 7.6 6.0 4.2 4.0 
Construction 11.5 10.1 10.3} 103] 10.2 9.1 9.3 9.6 10.3 9.4} 10.1 9.0 9.6 
Manufacturing... 49 4.8 5.2 48 5.0 47 4.4 47 47 4.8 4.6 45 43 
Durable goods... 4.4 45 49 47 47 4.0 4.2 4.4 45 47 4.4 4.0 3.6 
Nondurable goods... mT 5.7 5.2 5.6 5.0 5.5 5.8 47 5.1 5.1 5.0 4.8 5.3 5.2 
Transportation and public utilities........ 45 41 4.2 4.2 4.2 41 41 4.4 3.5 4.0 441 4.3 41 
Wholesale and retail trade. 6.5 6.4 6.7 6.5 6.5 6.3 6.2 6.2 6.3 6.2 6.4 6.5 6.3 
3.3 27 2.5 2.4 2.6 2.5 3.0 2.9 2.9 3.1 3.5 3.0 3.2 
5.4 5.4 5.5 5.6 6:7, 5.2 §.3 5.0 5.3 5.2 49 5.0 48 
Government workers... 2.9 29 2.8 29 3.2 2.8 3.0 2.9 2.8 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.8 
Agricultural wage and salary workers....... 11.1 10.2 | 10.7 11.0 | 10.3 7.6} 10.8 10.0 | 10.9 10.3 8.6 8.8 9.5 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


F s905 [1906 | war. | Ame | way [une | ouiy | Avo: [Sept | Oot | Nov 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of 
unemployment 


Less than 5 weeks... 


2,650 

5 to 14 weeks 2,380 
15 weeks and over. 2,064 
15 to 26 weeks 1,001 
1,063 


Mean duration, in WeeKS..........0000 
Median duration, in weeks 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for Annual average 
unemployment 1995 | 1996 | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
ot losers nec Aceet e.s.6. en. 3,476 3,370] 3,508] 3,535] 3,409] 3,399 


On temporary layoff 
Not on temporary layoff. 


1,030 1,021} 1,031} 1,092} 1,070] 1,000 
2,446 2,349 | 2,477) 2,443| 2,339] 2,399 


Job leavers 824 774 783 723 688 702 
2,525 2,512 | 2,538] 2,487] 2,709] 2,437 
579 580 593 567 546 545 
46.9 46.6 47.3 48.3 46.4 48.0 
On temporary layoff.. 13.9 14.1 13.9 14.9 14.6 14.1 
Not on temporary layoff. 33.0 32.5 33.4 33.4 31.8 33.9 
Job leavers.... 11.1 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.4 9.9 
Reentrants..... 34.1 34.7 34.2 34.0 36.8 34.4 
New entrants.. 7.8 8.0 8.0 7.8 7.4 Te 

Percent of civilian 

labor force 

Job losers’... 2.6 25 2.6 2.6 2.5 2.5 
AGO IBV ORS raecexchtseasdasdassssxecessnnznses 6 6 6 5 5 5 
Reentrants 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.9 2.0 1.8 
4 4 4 4 4 4 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 
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9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 


ee ne ee ra Gams oor ml 

Total, 16 years aNd OVEF........c000 5.6 - 5.4 5.5 5.5 5.5 x 5.4 §.2 5.2 5.2 5.3 5.3 5.4 5.3 

16 to 24 years 
16 to 19 years. 

16 to 17 years. 

18 to 19 years. 

20 to 24 years..... 

25 years and over.. 

25 to 54 years.. 

55 years and over. 


Men, 16 years and over. 
16 to 24 years...... 
16 to 19 years... 

16 to 17 years... 

18 to 19 years... 

20 to 24 years... 

25 years and over... 
25 to 54 years... 

55 years and over.... 


Women, 16 years and over. 
16 to 24 years......... 
16 to 19 years... 

16 to 17 years... 

18 to 19 years... 

20 to 24 years... 

25 years and over. 
25 to 54 YOAMS......ccssesceseeenee 

55 years and OVEL........0 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


California.... New Hampshire.... 
Colorado New Jersey.... 6.3 5.9 
Connecticut 75 6.6 
Delaware.... 6.3 6.3 
District of Columbia.. 4.4 3.8 
Florida. 2.9 3.1 
5.0 5.0 
44 3.9 
“ 6.7 6.5 
Pennsylvania. : 5.7 47 
Rhode Island 5.7 49 
South Carolina 5.4 §.5 
South Dakota. 3.2 3.1 
Tennessee... 5.3 §.1 
5.9 5.4 
3.5 3.2 
4.5 3.9 
Massachusetts.. Virginia... 4.4 41 
Michigan Washington... 6.5 5.7 
Minnesota...... West Virginia... 7A 
Mississippi.... Wisconsin... 3.6 


P = preliminary 
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11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


eciaseperanereesteasernereecaneentt 8 | 1,838.8 || MiSSOUT(...........:ccccceseseeesreees 


PANGS KQiaeseanvnescxssncossusansacecavenscesssne 5 4 263.1 || Montana. 
Arizona 1,951.4 
Arkansas... 1,092.8 


13,002.8 


1,937.5 
1,597.9 


New Jersey. 
New Mexico... 


District of Columbia. 
Florida. 


South Carolina...........cseseseeeeeed 
South Dakota. 
Tennessee. 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin.. 
WYOMING. .....ccsersereseresseesees 


Massachusetts.... 
Michigan 
Minnesota... 
Mississippi... 


P = preliminary 
NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
In thousands] 


A ae cena sh stuns Ws, ort 15 LAO payee a edienig toate ‘9 trac: 
industry nnual average 1996 1997 


1995 | 1996 | Mar. Apr. June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. | Feb.? | Mar.? 
TOTALS iis crccnseecsnsssesonseecroese 117,203 | 119,554 | 118,750 | 118,928 119,537 | 119,772 | 120,052 | 120,050 | 120,311 | 120,492 | 120,723 | 120,982'| 121,275 | 121,450 
PRIVATE SECTOR... 97,892 99,356 | 99,531 100,091 | 100,288 | 100,446 | 100,531 | 100,803 | 100,995 | 101,199 | 101,438 | 101,688 | 101,882 
GOODS-PRODUCING.... 24,274 | 24,264| 24,298| 24,257] 24,284] 24,319| 24,356] 24,399] 24,513] 24,501 
575 570 570 566 566 566 568 571 570 
52 52 52 52 52 52 52 52 52 
310 311 308 308 308 309 313 312 


Metal mining.... 
Oil and gas extraction... 
Nonmetallic minerals, 

OXCEPt FUCIS.......eeeeeceeeeeeene 106 

COMStrUCtION...........scceesssereeeeeeree} 5,158 
General building contractors..... 1,200 

Heavy construction, except 
UNG -apsertseywacasonsvsenesconcacses 751 

Special trades contractors......... 3,207 


108 108 
5,384 5,401 5,427 5,437 
1,231 1,232 


108 109 109 110 110 109 


5,464 5,491 5,520 5,535 5,643 5,616 
1,233 1,241 1,250 1,260 1,271 1,266 


769 770 
3,391 3,401 3,427 3,435 


765 764 766 765 783 775 
3,466 3,486 3,504 3,510 3,589 3,575 


Manufacturing. 18,468 18,302 | 18,298) 18,267] 18,291 18,254 | 18,262] 18,270] 18,296] 18,299] 18,315 
Production workers... 12,787 | 12,626] 12,619| 12,624] 12,631] 12,634] 12,614] 12,626] 12,591 12,606 | 12,613] 12,616 | 12,636] 12,643] 12,647 
Durable goode.............. 10,654 | 10,676} 10,623] 10,654] 10,679] 10,696] 10,680} 10,711] 10,675] 10,684) 10,694] 10,710] 10,734} 10,744] 10,759 
Production workers... 7,298 7,310 7,263 7,289 7,300 7,326 7,313 7,339 7,307 7,318 7,327 7,333 7,355 7,372 7,377 
Lumber and wood products..... 764 764 155 761 762 767 764 769 766 769 771 771 771 774 781 
Furniture and fixtures.............. 509 501 500 498 500 500 499 500 499 501 503 503 505 507 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PROCITE. cs cr ssesseceanexcxveesoes 538 536 536 534 537 535 536 537 538 537 539 539 540 538 
Primary metal industries 710 705 706 704 705 700 706 706 702 703 702 703 702 703 
Blast furnaces and basic 
Steel Products............ece 241 238 239 238 239 237 237 237 234 234 233 234 233 233 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,438 1,451 1,442 1,440 1,443 1,454 1,456 1,456 1,459 1,461 1,462 1,466 1,465 1,468 
Industrial machinery and 


OQUIPMENT............ececeereeeesereed 2,059 2,087 2,087 2,086 2,087 2,088 2,089 2,082 2,088 2,087 2,092 2,101 2,107 2,112 


Computer and office 
QUIPMEN.........eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeed 351 359 358 360 357 359 359 360 360 361 362 366 370 
Electronic and other electrical 
EQUIPMENT... seesseeeeeeeeeeeed 1,625 1,650 1,650 1,652 1,656 1,654 1,648 1,647 1,645 1,642 1,643 1,644 
Electronic components and 
accessories... 582 613 615 615 616 615 611 611 611 612 615 617 


Transportation equipment........ 1,785 1,765 1,763 1,773 1,766 1,784 1,764 1,772 1,776 1,788 1,788 1,789 

Motor vehicles and 

equipment. 968 954 958 965 950 967 950 952 953 959 954 955 

Aircraft and parts... 449 454 447 449 453 454 463 468 472 476 481 483 
Instruments and related 

BAGH. rsscecaes ua csensancas 837 832 834 832 833 830 834 832 831 830 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 

MRA MERIIOS io. ecs5 Sesaeesannessorreces 389 385 384 385 386 389 389 387 


Nondurable goods... 
Production workers. 


7,570 7,568 7,560 7,556 7,555 7,556 
5,288 5,286 5,283 5,281 §,271 5,270 


Food and kindred products. 1,680 1,641 1,647 1,649 1,659 1,655 1,659 
Tobacco products.... 42 40 41 42 41 40 41 42 
Textile mill products 667 631 633 628 628 630 625 625 
Apparel and other textile 
products..... 930 835 834 829 824 818 816 810 
Paper and allied products. 692 674 674 675 674 673 674 673 
Printing and publishing............ 1,543 1,527 1,528 1,525 1,523 1,523 1,523 1,524 
Chemicals and allied products 1,035 1,017 1,017 1,017 1,016 1,017 1,016 1,017 
Petroleum and coal products.. 144 139 138 139 138 136 137 137 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
Plastics products.........e0 | 976 971 971 974 973 972 975 976 
Leather and leather products... 106 93 93 92 94 94 93 93 
SERVICE-PRODUCING............04. 92,997 94,554 95,073 95,754] 95,793 | 96,027 | 96,173 | 96,367 | 96,583 | 96,762} 96,949 
Transportation and public 
utilities............ 6,165 6,292 6,311 6,342 6,337 6,338 6,350 6,340 6,378 6,404 6,415 
Transportation... 3,918 4,011 4,015 4,028 4,045 4,051 4,056 4,052 4,059 4,062 4,057 4,091 4,110 4,121 
Railroad transportation zm 239 233 232 230 231 229 229 229 227 226 
Local and interurban 
Passenger transit... 423 442 450 458 458 460 462 465 464 466 
Trucking and warehousing 1,867 1,884 1,882 1,891 1,891 1,888 1,882 1,877 1,877 1,870 1,852 1,881 1,891 1,894 
Water transportation... oy 174 171 173 167 171 172 173 171 172 172 172 176 176 176 
Transportation by air... | 788 835 837 837 844 348 850 855 859 868 878 876 884 889 
Pipelines, except natural gas.. 15 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 
Transportation services.......... 413 432 437 442 444 447 448 449 450 450 454 456 


Communications and public 


2,285 
1,398 


2,279 2,288 2,283 2,287 2,294 2,294 
1,393 1,401 1,397 1,404 1,411 1,413 


2,283 
1,384 


2,282 
1,391 


Communications.. 
Electric, gas, and sanitary 


887 
6,619 
21,702 


886 887 886 883 883 881 
6,643 6,651 6,655 6,662 6,689 6,708 
21,803 | 21,857] 21,931] 21,922) 21,928] 21,971 


899 891 
6,567 6,575 6,585 6,603 
21,499 | 21,575] 21,671 


21,597 


SMI scx cteaitaibipan vases: cockt 871 915 907 917 922 923 930 936 942 948 942 945 954 

General merchandise stores..... 2,678 2,723 2,728 2,721 2,732 2,737 2,765 2,770 2,781 2,736 2,747 2,789 

Department stores.. 2,348 2,402 2,409 2,408 2,413 2,415 2,442 2,444 2,454 2,418 2,432 2,457 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


Annual average 


Indust 
° Mar.? 

FOO StOFOS.5.csiscnesiecctesesscoscrasts 3,484 
Automotive dealers and 

SEFVICE StatiONS...........eeeeceeee 2,329 

New and used car dealers....... 1,051 
Apparel and accessory stores... 1,127 1,102 1,100 1,098 1,100 " 1,103 i 1,100 j 1,106 1,102 1,102 
Furniture and home furnishings 

SEOROS: cs vanesenssscctcosetestcreesveees 942 978 951 957 963 972 981 989 991 998 1,005 1,016 1,017 1,018 1,019 
Eating and drinking places........} 7,350 7,485 7,413 7,469 7,454 7,485 7,528 7,489 7,504 7540 7,827 7,558 7,571 7,567 7,544 
Miscellaneous retail : 

establishments..............+00+ 2,652 2,692 2,667 2,669 2,672 2,680 2,685 2,695 2,703 2,722-| 2,736 2,752 2,764 2,756 2,770 

Finance, insurance, and 

F@al CStARC........csscccsrecseseersseee 6,830 6,977 6,931 6,942 6,964 6,967 6,987 6,999 7,009 7,026 7,038 7,052 7,062 7,072 7,094 
Finance 3,238 3,324 3,293 3,303 3,315 3,319 3,329 3,339 3,341 3,355 3,361 3,369 3,379 3,383 3,400 


Depository institutions. 
Commercial banks.... 
Savings institutions............... 275 264 265 266 267 268 265 265 261 260 258 257 255 255 252 

Nondepository institutions....... 462 513 501 505 507 509 514 519 §22 526 530 533 536 533 541 

Security and commodity 


523 541 532 534 538 541 543 548 547 549 552 555 560 564 568 
Holding and other investment 

Offices...... 227 242 240 241 244 240 242 244 243 245 244 246 248 249 249 

Insurance..... 2,238 2,259 2,257 2,256 2,261 2,259 2,261 2,259 2,265 2,263 2,264 2,265 2,260 2,261 2,260 

Insurance carriers 1,541 1,550 1,549 1,549 1,552 1,551 1,553 1,551 1,554 1,551 1,550 1,551 1,549 1,547 1,544 
Insurance agents, brokers, A 

and service. “a 697 709 708 707 709 708 708 708 711 712 714 714 711 714 716 

Real estate. 1,354 1,394 1,381 1,383 1,388 1,389 1,397 1,401 1,403 1,408 1,413 1,418 1,423 1,428 1,434 


Agricultural services.. 
Hotels and other lodging places} 1,657 1,682 1,662 1,673 1,681 1,704 1,690 1,684 1,686 1,690 1,692 1,700 1,711 1,714 1,712 


Personal services 1,164 1,178 1,175 1,179 petit, 1,174 1,174 1,179 1,182 1,184 1,185 1,183 1,189 1,185 1,183 
Business services.. 6,786 7,174 7,058 7,085 7,152 7,188 7,225 7,269 7,267 7,292 7,285 7,326 7,389 7,408 7,466 
Services to buildings... 882 892 898 900 903 895 893 893 891 894 885 885 878 883 } 
Personnel supply services...... 2,475 2,634 2,565 2,569 2,622 2,648 2,668 2,696 2,691 2,697 2,672 2,690 2,762 2,728 2,757 
Help supply services............. 2,189 2,332 2,265 2,272 2,322 2,352 2,368 2,393 2,387 2,391 2,362 2,379 2,448 2,403 2,428 
Computer and data 
processing serviceS.............. 1,080 1,200 1,155 1,169 1,184 1,195 1,206 1,218 1,226 1,239 1,251 1,262 1,277 1,290 1,305 
Auto repair services 
NG | PANKING sccessarercesnceocstrasoanecy 1,020 1,091 1,066 1,072 1,078 1,085 1,096 1,105 1,108 1,117 1,121 1,128 1,133 1,143 1,147 
Miscellaneous repair services... 356 365 361 363 364 366 365 366 367 366 370 370 369 369 371 
Motion pictures...........cccesseseeees 489 526 518 517 525 529 532 524 539 536 530 532 536 537 530 — 
Amusement and recreation 
services. te 1,436 1,518 1,518 1,517 1,516 1,504 1,514 1,515 1,522 1,534 1,545 1,559 1,565 1,554 1,557 
Health services.. 9,257 9,566 9,499 9,520 9,555 9,565 9,576 9,591 9,621 9,642 9,666 9,679 9,709 9,721 9,743 
Offices and clinics of medical 


DOCU oe ocee erates pees wey 1,715 
Nursing and personal care 
facilities 1,768 
Hospitals...... it } 3,899 
Home health care services...... 668 
Legal services. 954 
Educational services 2,044 
Social services. 2,439 
Child day care services........... 580 
Residential Care............cseee a 684 
Museums and botanical and 
Zoological gardens..........0.0++ 87 
Membership organizations........ 2,157 
Engineering and management 
SOIVICSS oxen scasnnccntrtttamncenedeees 2,975 
Engineering and architectural { 
BOIVICES Fo 3) as netee cians 873 
Management and public } 
PORATION S ah ie sctetcecnnesteenae 950 
19,568 — 
2,709 
1,856 — 
4,656 
1,977 
2,679 
12,203 
Education. 6,846 — 


Other local government........... 


" Includes other industries not shown separately. 
P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a descrintion of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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ee 


13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 
data seasonally adjusted 


(1965 [1906 | Mer | Apr | May [une [sul [ Aug: [ Sept] Oot | Nov. | Dee. | Jan. 


1997 


Industry 


PRIVATE SECTOR..........scsseecereereesee 34.8 
GOODS-PRODUCING.............ccccseeeeeeeeed 41.4 
BMINING iii vateuctnagcsasapnsisscsersvscsnccscssvecesas 5 r rf i i r i yi P ; | i ‘ i 46.4 
MANUFACTURING. 42.1 
Overtime hours 49 
Durable goods................0s:0++ oa i F f i f K f S i ; f i e 42.9 
Overtime hours 5.3 
Lumber and wood products. 40.9 
Furniture and fixtures.............. 40.2 
Stone, clay, and glass products. 43.3 
Primary metal industries............ 45.1 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
products..... 45.3 
Fabricated metal products... 42.7 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 43.5 
Electronic and other electrical 
equipment. 42.0 
Transportation equipment... 45.0 
Motor vehicles and equipment. cy , : \ ‘ ‘ i Y 45.9 
Instruments and related products........ “ é f x és . c A A 5 s - i 42.0 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............... B is i A i b K 4 4 \ A i 5 40.6 
Nondurable good.............-ccssssesssseeeeses 40.9 
Overtime hours 44 
Food and kindred products. 41.3 
Textile mill products = 41.5 
Apparel and other textile products........ 37.5 
Paper and allied products..............::0+. 43.9 
Printing and publishing 38.7 
Chemicals and allied products 43.0 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products 41.8 
Leather and leather products. 38.8 
SERVICE-PRODUCING..............0.ccceessees i e x 4 i A 2 s i 5 i - . 33.1 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES...............00cceceeeeeee 39.9 
WHOLESALE TRADE............000cecereeseen 38.6 


FRE TAU TRAD Bircnccencescsscsnvsrensrossesserserses 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 


Industry 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars).. $11.68 | $11.72 $11.83 | $11.81 $12.04 | $12.05 


$ 11.44 | $ 11.82 
GOOdS-ProduCINg.............sss0eseeseeseend 


Manufacturing 
Excluding Overtime........cscccessseeeeee 


Service-producing...............-eseseeeereee 


Transportation and public utilities......, 
Wholesale trade..........sccscscsccensersees 
Petal trades. sistavcrssvissssscussssscacctssencarss 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 
Services 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 
Gollars) nate cs ascssesesaces 


— Data not available. 
° = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


ae 1996 1997 
industry 
| 1995 | 1996 | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb.’ | Mar.? 
PRIVATE SECTOR.............00:02csesseeeeee $ 11.44 | $ 11.82 | $11.69 | $11.75 | $11.73 | $11.76 | $11.74 | $11.77 | $11.96 | $11.96 | $12.01 | $12.06 | $12.12 | $12.14 | $12.17 
DINING: rodeeessttens cas snivsovsVancwesscanadsedvenee 15.30 15.60 | 15.51] 15.55] 15.44] 15.57) 15.53] 15.51] 15.72] 15.54] 15.66] 15.94] 16.16] 16.04] 15.97 
CONSTRUCTION........-...--sceresssecesveseseee 15.08 15.43 | 15.13 | 15.19'| 15.27) 15.32") 15.48)) 15.55} 16.73] 15.73'| 15.59 | 15.63} 15:70| 15.65} 15.72 
MANUFACTURING.............::cseeseeseeeee 12.37 12.78 | 12.54] 12.73] 12.71] 12.75| 12.79] 12.79] 12.90] 12.84] 12.93} 13.07] 13.04] 13.03] 13.09 
Durable goods. 12.94 13.34] 13.05] 13.29] 13.27] 13.32) 13.35] 13.38] 13.51] 13.42] 13.49] 13.64] 13.61] 13.59] 13.63 
Lumber and wood products. 10.12 10.44] 10.29} 10.33) 10.34] 10.45] 10.47] 10.53] 10.56] 10.56] 10.57] 10.61] 10.58) 10.58] 10.58 
Furniture and fixtures...... 9.82 10.15 | 10.00} 10.06} 10.08} 10.11) 10.13] 10.19] 10.27] 10.28) 10.28} 10.42] 10.38] 10.34] 10.41 
Stone, clay, and glass products......... 12.41 12.81 | 12.59] 12.76) 12.74] 1281] 12.93] 1291] 12.99] 12.91] 12.95] 12.93] 12.98] 13.04] 13.00 
Primary metal industties..............:+00+04 14.62 14.99 | 14.74] 15.00] 14.83 14.92 | 15.09] 15.03] 15.19] 15.10} 15.19] 15.16] 15.13 15.11 15.21 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
17.35 17.84| 17.61] 17.92] 17.57] 17.69] 18.01] 17.88] 18.15] 17.99] 18.11] 17.97] 17.75] 17.76] 17.98 
Fabricated metal products.. 12.12 12.48 | 12.28] 12.43] 12.42] 12.49] 12.48] 12.51] 12.64] 12.52) 12.58] 12.76) 12.72] 12.73] 12.76 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 13.25 13.59 | 13.36] 13.44] 13.45] 13.52] 13.55] 13.64] 13.77] 13.71] 13.81] 13.98) 13.91] 13.91] 13.94 
Electronic and other electrical 
GUID VGA tetsscuracoserascssracaxaravsssascvesesns 11.69 12.17 | 11.91] 12.00) 12.08) 12.18] 12.24 |° 12.27] 12.34] 12.32] 12.35] 12.53] 12.45] 12.45] 12.53 
Transportation equipment... 16.76 17.24| 1669] 17.27| 17.24] 17.27} 17.33] 17.32] 17.50] 17.30] 17.38] 17.61) 17.50] 17.43] 17.51 
Motor vehicles and equipment......... 17.36 17.83 | 17.11] 17.97] 17.92] 17.91| 17.97] 17.87] 18.12] 17.81] 17.93] 18.20] 18.09] 17.98] 18.05 
Instruments and related products........ 12.71 13.14 | 12.97] 13.03) 13.04} 13.09] 13.18} 13.18] 13.31] 13.26) 13.33] 13.39) 13.38} 13.38] 13.40 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............4 10.06 10.40 | 10.25} 10.35] 10.36] 10.35] 10.39] 10.39] 10.49] 10.48) 10.54] 10.60} 10.60] 10.57] 10.55 
Nondurable goods...........cccscsereeeee 11.58 11.97 | 11.83} 11.93] 11.89} 11.93] 12.01] 11.96] 12.02} 12.01] 12.12] 12.24] 12.21] 12.20] 12.28 
Food and kindred products... 10.94 AV220) A144 11.21 A120!) 41:24) 11.27 |. 11:18} 11.21 11.18 | 11.41 11.47 11.43 | 11.35] 11.44 
Tobacco products........ 19.48 19.54) 19.55] 20.55] 21.19} 21.52] 21.09] 20.44) 1865] 17.99| 18.88] 18.94] 18.81] 18.79] 20.52 
Textile mill products... 9.41 9.68 9.55 9.65 9.61 9.67 9.67 9.71 9.77 9.72 9.76 9.91 9.92 9.87 9.91 
Apparel and other textile products......| 7.64 7.95 7.85 7.94 7.93 7.98 7.94 7.93 7.99 8.02 8.01 8.14 8.11 8.17 8.22 
Paper and allied products............::s+44 14.23 14.68 | 14.45] 14.61] 1459] 1464] 14.79] 14.70] 14.74] 14.75] 14.87] 1495] 14.85] 14.82] 14.96 
Printing and publishing.............:0+0++ 12.33 12.64) 12.52] 1252| 1253] 12.53) 1262] 12.69] 12.82] 12.80] 12.82] 12.90] 12.86] 12.89] 13.02 
Chemicals and allied products.. 15.63 16.20] 16.03} 16.17] 16.07] 16.15| 16.19] 16.25) 1629] 16.32] 16.41] 16.48] 16.40] 16.52] 16.53 
Petroleum and coal products. 19.36 19.30] 19.20] 19.30} 1897] 18.86] 19.00] 18.96] 19.33] 19.32] 19.59] 20.25] 20.11] 20.42} 20.55 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products. 10.91 11.24] 11.14] 11.19] 11.19] 11.16] 11.24] 11.23) 11.30] 11.27] 11.33] 11.50] 11.48} 11.44) 11.51 
Leather and leather products... 8.17 8.57 8.46 8.41 8.43 8.48 8.44 8.63 8.70 8.72 8.74 8.83 8.84 8.93 8.90 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES.............scesssesesesnses 14.23 14.52] 14.44] 14.49] 14.43] 14.47] 14.51] 1455] 14.63] 1454] 14.62] 1466] 14.75] 1466| 14.66 
WHOLESALE TRADE...........:cccscsssessssees 12.43 12.84] 12.67] 12.76] 12.72| 12.85] 12.80] 12.82] 13.00] 12.91] 13.03} 13.17] 13.15] 13.24] 13.22 
RETAIL TRADE.............20scesescsecsnsesseseee 7.69 7.98 7.90 7.92 7.92 7.97 7.92 7.95 8.06 8.11 8.13 8.15 8.23 8.23 8.25 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE...........c.esseeeeeeee 12.33 12.80 | 12.74] 12.76| 12.75] 12.76) 12.69] 12.72] 12.90] 12.88] 12.98] 13.03] 13.00] 13.14] 13.17 
SERVICES. 11.39 411.80 | 11.72] 11.72] 11.68] 11.67| 11.62} 11.64] 11.91] 11.94] 12.05] 12.17] 12.20] 12.25 | 12.27 


° = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


ae 1996 1997 
1995 | 1996 | Mar. | Apr. | May | June July Aug. | Sept. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb.’ | Mar.? 
Se 
PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars $410.42 | $406.20 | $409.60 | $417.40 $414.35 | $420.89 | $410.87 | $418.83 | $421.08 
Seasonally adjusted.. . 410.50 | 403.90] 408.33] 413.28 414.85 | 418.99] 412.11 | 422.29] 422.82 
Constant (1982) dollars............ 258.13 | 255.15} 256.96} 260.71 257.52 | 261.58} 254.72 | 258.86) 259.93 
MINING io iociicnecayettssucssnaess-deonaese 716.22 | 695.74] 702.60 | 723.12 712.53 | 733.24] 714.27 | 733.03 | 731.43 
CONSTRUCTION.........c.c:ssesssesssssee 606.67 | 616.10] 618.89] 624.48 604.89 | 601.76] 569.91 | 585.31 | 602.06 
MANUFACTURING 
Current dollars §34.23 | 525.67 | 534.62 | 545.67 544.35 | 559.40] 541.16 | 542.05 | 549.78 
Constant (1982) dollars... 335.99 | 330.19) 335.40] 340.83 ~ 338.32 | 347.67} 335.50| 334.75 | 339.11 
Durable QOOdG..........csseeesseseeeee 568.76 | 556.69} 568.65 | 582.28 578.72 | 594.70} 574.34} 576.22 | 584.3% 
Lumber and wood products...... 434.72 | 426.13 | 435.94] 439.30 433.37 | 437.13] 418.97] 425.32 | 429.55 
Furniture and fixtures................ 399.35 | 397.10} 407.60} 414.91 415.31 | 432.43} 407.93 | 401.19 | 414.32 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PH ODO «is icenosorcscceesseereonetacess 564.92 | 562.46 | 568.04] 575.46 563.33 | 557.28] 530.88} 548.98 | 555.1¢ 
Primary metal industries........... 660.96 | 657.92 | 662.82 | 680.51 675.96 | 686.75 | 673.29] 673.91 | 685.97 
Blast fumaces and basic 
steel products....... a 787.21 | 799.64 | 786.72] 809.49 816.76 | 810.45] 793.43 | 792.10] 812.76 
Fabricated metal products........ §33.32 | 519.17 | 532.93} 543.52 539.68 | 556.34] 535.51] 538.48 | 543.56 
Industrial machinery and 
CQUIPMEN...........ecssseseseseeeeees 585.42 | 574.52] 582.43 | 596.24 597.97 | 620.71 | 602.30} 605.09) 610.57 
Electronic and other electrical 
OQUIPMENtE..ncceneccnegrecsneusnrecs 506.69 | 495.72 | 509.20] 518.28 519.94 | 537.54] 512.94] 516.68 | 526.26 
Transportation equipment......... 768.51 | 739.99 | 767.28 | 789.25 773.41 | 801.26 | 780.50} 772.15 | 784.46 
Motor vehicles and 
QOUIDIMONG: iit chasenssssccaseatndses 818.49 | 779.90] 813.09] 837.14 810.44] 846.30] 823.10} 810.90] 826.6 
Instruments and related 
PROGUCES 25 h2 te cates - enerwerretierns 549.78 | 540.38 | 548.29) 559.02 562.53 | 577.11] 557.95 | 560.62 | 565.4 
Miscellaneous manufacturing... 410.90 | 404.17] 414.56 | 423.80 428.98 | 435.66] 419.76] 423.86 | 429.3 
Nondurable good..............ss0000 486.74 | 484.00] 489.16 | 496.43 499.34 | 509.18] 494.51] 492.88] 499.81 
Food and kindred products. 459.72 | 460.94} 463.97 | 473.06 476.94 | 481.74] 465.20] 463.08 | 465.67 
Tobacco products... 884.47 | 816.18} 819.64 783.30 777.86 | 793.59 | 737.35 | 734.69 | 843.37 
Textile mill products... 400.34 | 388.73 | 401.02 | 404.48 406.02 | 415.23] 405.73 | 399.74] 411.2 
Apparel and other textile 
PROGUICIS io apnicsennsenneeopenriie sess 302.44 | 292.19] 298.96 | 300.42 301.98 | 308.51 |} 299.26} 301.47} 308.2! 
Paper and allied products......... 635.38 | 638.93 | 637.98 | 648.56 655.77 | 666.77 | 650.43 | 641.71 | 650.7% 
Printing and publishing............. 474.89 | 478.30] 489.83 497.42 496.13 | 503.10] 484.82 | 491.11 | 503.8) 
Chemicals and allied products. 700.91 | 694.55} 697.13} 705.36 717.12 | 731.71] 708.48} 712.01) 7107 
Petroleum and coal products.... 843.04 | 839.80} 832.34 | 854.39 861.96 | 888.98] 904.95 | 884.19} 871.3% 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products...........-+04 465.37 | 458.59] 467.17 | 475.73 471.33 | 489.90] 475.27| 474.76 | 479.9) 
Leather and leather products... 331.57 | 318.19 | 336.57] 341.04 343.48 | 346.14] 333.27 339.34 | 343.5 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES............s0s0000004 580.25 | 577.50] 583.46 | 589.59 583.34 | 586.40] 576.73 | 580.54| 579.0) 
WHOLESALE TRADE..............00004 498.58 | 487.68 | 492.29] 501.80 499.05'| 509.68] 479.07} 509.74 | 507.6 
RETAIL TRADE ............ssscesssscesees 234.32 | 232.85] 234.53] 234.55 233.33 | 238.80] 230.44] 236.20| 236.7% 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE... 465.74 | 450.50} 454.10] 470.85 464.68 | 478.20] 464.10} 482.24) 482.0 
BPA Oc rcetresseshstarvscecteeasepsntaeson 382.78 | 377.65 | 380.63 | 388.27 390.42 | 397.96] 390.40} 400.58| 400.0 


— Data not available. 
P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent] 


Timespan and year Jan. 


Over 1-month span: 


—- Data not available. 

NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing 
plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 
percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and 


18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 


Civilian noninstitutional population........... 
Civilian labor fOrce..........ceccesseereceeenereee 
Labor force participation rate.............. 


184,613 
121,669 
65.9 


186,393 
123,869 
66.5 


189,164 
125,840 
66.5 


ReMi NOV OO cvereresavsspnestnacssseacaronine eeeee 114,968 117,342 118,793 
Employment-population ratio.......... 62.3 63.0 62.8 
AQHICURUSO:s:sspasstctncsssonvseossescansnen 3,169 3,199 3,223 
Nonagricultural industries............ 111,800 114,142 115,570 


[eee] 1000] 1000] voor | wooo] tooo [toa [105 


RINQMMOV OG san sssseanccscasesbscepeaessaenene 6,701 6,528 7,047 
Unemployment rate... 5.5 5.3 5.6 
Not in the labor force. 62,944 62,523 63,324 


Feb. | Mar | Ape | May [June | auly | Aus] Sept | Oot | Now | Boe 


Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 


63.1] 63.9 
56.3| 59.4 
57.2| 59.0 
68.0) 67.8 
58.3) 57.0 
64.6] 62.9 
69.1] 66.6 
56.2| 61.8 
65.4] 66.6 
65.7| 65.0 
59.4] 59.8 
57.2| 59.4 
46.4] 47.5 
48.2| 52.9 
60.1) 60.8 
40.6] 38.8 
51.8) 51.4 
59.7| 55.8 
34.2| 38.8 
51.1] 51.4 
49.6] 47.5 
27.0) 29.1 


decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each 
span are preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


190,925 192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 
126,346 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 
66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 
117,718 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 
61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 
3,269 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 3,443 
114,499 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 
8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 
6.8 75 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 
64,578 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 
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19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


[In thousands] 


aa [1908 | 1060 [ 1000 | 001 | 1902 | 100s | 1008 | 1005 | 
Total employment. 105,210 109,419 108,256 110,730 114,172 117,203 119,554 
Private sector....... 87,824 91,115 89,854 91,889 97,892 100,094 
Goods-producing.. 25,125 24,905 23,745 23,352 24,206 24,259 
Mining..........+. ‘713 709 689 610 580 570 
Construction.. 5,098 5,120 4,650 4,668 5,158 5,407 
Manufacturing....... 19,314 19,076 18,406 18,075 18,468 18,282 
Service-Producing...........ssssccsseescseereeees 80,086 84,514 84,511 87,378 92,997 95,296 
Transportation and public utilities....... 5,514 5,793 5,762 5,829 6,165 6,316 
Wholesale trade.... becece Pee ee 6,030 6,173 6,081 5,981 6,412 6,587 
Retail trade aes 19,023 19,601 19,284 19,773 21,173 21,597 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 6,630 6,709 6,646 6,757 6,830 > 6,977 
SOIVICOS srenccacatsncisoncssusssnsstentevarneense 25,504 27,934 28,336 30,197 31,579 33,107 34,359 
Government. 17,386 18,304 18,402 18,841 19,128 19,310 19,461 
Federal... 2,971 3,085 2,966 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 
State... osc 4,076 4,305 4,355 4,488 4,576 4,642 4,645 
Local... 10,339 10,914 11,081 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,847 12,059 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 


payrolls, by industry 


intr (soe [1960 | 1900 | voor | vo0e | 1009 | 1000 


Private sector: 
Average weekly NOurs............scesccesesereseesseesessseeseed 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


Mining: 
Average weekly NOUIS.........:ecssssessssesesssesesesseerens 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 


Construction: 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 


Manufacturing: 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 


Transportation and public utilities: 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... eid 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........-.sss00 


Wholesale trade: 
Average weekly NOuUrS...........sseeseee 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 


Retail trade: 
Average Weekly NOurs.........ccsssssescsccssssrerseeenseeven 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 


Finance, insurance, and real estate: 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 


Services: 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...... 


34.4 
10.57 
363.61 


43.9 
14.54 
638.31 


38.0 
14.15 
537.70 


41.0 
11.46 
469.86 


38.9 
13.45 
523.21 


38.2 
11.39 
435.10 


28.8 
7.12 
205.06 


35.8 
10.82 
387.36 


32.5 
10.54 
342.55 


34.5 
10.83 
373.64 


44.3 
14.60 
646.78 


38.5 
14.38 
553.63 


41.4 
11.74 
486.04 


39.6 
13.62 
539.35 


38.2 
11.74 
448.47 


28.8 
7.29 
209.95 


35.8 
11.35 
406.33 


32.5 
10.78 
350.35 


34.7 
11.12 
385.86 


44.8 
14.88 
666.62 


38.9 
14.73 
573.00 


42.0 
12.07 
506.94 


39.9 
13.86 
553.01 


38.4 
12.06 
463.10 


28.9 
7.49 
216.46 


35.8 
11.83 
423.51 


32.5 
11.04 
358.80 


1995 


34.5 
11.44 
394.68 


44.7 
15.30 
683.91 


38.8 
15.08 
585.10 


41.6 
12.37 
514.59 


39.5 
14,23 
562.09 


38.3 
12.43 
476.07 


28.8 
7.69 
221.47 


35.9 
12.33 
442.65 


32.4 
11.39 
369.04 


1996 


34.4 
11.82 
406.61 


45.3 
15.60 
706.68 


38.9 
15.43 
600.23 


41.6 
12.78 
531.65 


39.7 
14.52 
576.44 


38.3 
12.84 
491.77 


28.8 
7.98 
229.82 


35.9 
12.80 
459.52 


32.4 
11.80 
382.32 
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21. Employment Cost Index, compensation,' by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


Series 


Civilian workers” 


Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers 
Professional specialty and technical... 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial 
Administrative support, including clerical 
Blue-collar workers.... 
Service occupations... 


Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing 
Manufacturing...... 


Public administration’. 
Nonmanufacturing 


Private industry WOrKEIS. ..............csscecseeerereeeeeeeceeseneees 
Excluding sales occupations 


Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar WOrkers......cccscssssceesssssenensesesseessnrssenseeeetenes 
Excluding sales OCCUPAIONS..........csscseseceeeseseneseseed 
Professional specialty and technical occupations........ 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations. 
Sales occupations... Fe 
Administrative support occupations, “including clerical. 
Blue-collar workers 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations.. 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors... 
Transportation and material moving occupations. 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 


SOrvice OCCUPAMONS. wis. vas ncneusenssonassnxnossdesancbionssessonnans 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations* SPN Tere | 


Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing 
Excluding sales occupations. 
White-collar occupations.. : 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS.............sescsseseseeeeseereens 
Blue-collar occupations... 
Construction.. 
Manufacturing... 
White-collar occupations.. 
Excluding sales occupations 
Blue-collar occupations... 


Service-producing 
Excluding sales occupations. 
White-collar occupations... 
Excluding sales occupations. 
Blue-collar occupations.... 
Service occupations..... 
Transportation and public utilities. 
Transportation 
Public utilities 
Communications... 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services... 
Wholesale and retail trade........... 
Excluding sales occupations 
Wholesale trade 
Excluding sales occupations... 
Retail trade........ 
Food stores..... 
General merchandise Stores.........:s::scsesssssssnsssensnsenss 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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125.6 


126.3 
127.5 
125.7 
127.3 
124.5 
125.8 


126.0 
126.9 
125.5 
127.8 
130.2 
129.7 
127.4 


126.1 
125.2 


125.4 
125.7 


126.2 
127.0 
128.4 
125.4 
122.4 
127.3 
124.4 
124.4 
124.8 
122.4 
125.3 


124.0 
125.0 


125.9 
125.6 
127.6 
126.7 
124.9 
122.0 
126.9 
128.0 
126.6 
126.0 
127.7 
125.4 


124.9 
125.8 
125.6 
127.1 
123.1 
123.6 
124.7 
123.0 
126.8 
126.6 
127.0 
122.8 
123.1 
124.8 
125.1 
121.8 
120.7 
120.7 


126.6 


127.4 
128.9 
126.7 
128.1 
125.2 
126.7 


126.5 
127.3 
126.6 
128.9 
131.1 
130.4 
129.8 


127.4 
126.3 


126.2 
126.5 


127.0 
127.8 
129.3 
126.2 
123.2 
128.1 
125.1 
125.4 
125.1 
122.9 
125.9 


124.7 
125.8 


126.5 
126.1 
128.1 
127.2 
125.5 
123.1 
127.3 
128.7 
127.4 
126.3 
128.2 
125.7 


125.8 
126.6 
126.5 
128.0 
123.9 
124.2 
126.0 
124.7 
127.5 
127.4 
127.7 
123.8 
124.1 
126.1 
126.2 
122.6 
121.8 
121.0 


130.2 


131.3 
132.6 
131.1 
132.0 
128.3 
129.7 


130.1 
131.3 
130.2 
132.5 
134.1 
133.6 
133.2 


130.7 
129.8 


129.8 
130.2 


131.1 
132.0 
133.3 
130.9 
126.7 
132.0 
128.1 
128.2 
128.7 
124.9 
130.0 


127.4 
129.2 


130.1 
129.8 
132.2 
131.5 
128.9 
125.9 
131.3 
132.8 
131.8 
130.2 
131.9 
130.0 


129.5 
130.3 
130.6 
132.2 
126.4 
127.1 
129.3 
128.2 
130.4 
129.1 
132.0 
127.5 
128.0 
129.9 
130.0 
126.2 
127.0 
124.6 


130.9 


131.9 
133.1 
131.5 
132.6 
129.1 
131.0 


130.9 
132.1 
130.9 
133.2 
134.4 
133.8 
133.9 


131.8 
130.5 


130.6 
130.8 


131.7 
132.5 
133.7 
131.3 
128.1 
132.5 
129.0 
129.1 
129.5 
125.2 
131.3 


128.9 
130.0 


130.9 
130.5 
132.9 
132.1 
129.6 
126.4 
132.1 
133.6 
132.5 
131.1 
132.6 
131.0 


130.2 
130.9 
131.1 
132.6 
127.3 
128.6 
130.4 
129.2 
131.7 
131.1 
132.4 
128.6 
129.0 
130.9 
130.9 
127.4 
128.4 
126.3 


Ses change 


athe 
ended 


0.8 


wnnwwno 


am © H-wbnNorhn 


= 


a 
“NR RDOTDWNO 


= 


o oN 


ae ee . et ae, eT ea: 
NNNUNDOUMU AHHH HRAGTAHAR 


months 
ended 
Mar. 1997 


21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


Series 


Finance, insurance, and real estate...... 
Excluding sales occupations........... 


Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies 


Insurance... 
Services....... 
Business services 
Health services. 
Hospitals............ 
Educational services... 
Colleges and universities... 


Nonmanufacturing 
White-collar workers... 
Excluding sales occupations... 
Blue-collar occupations 
Service occupations 


State and local government workers. 


Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers 
Professional specialty and technical... 
Executive, administrative, and managerial... 
Administrative support, including clerical 
Blue-collar workers 


Services excluding schools” 
Health services... 


Elementary and secondary 
Colleges and universities... 


Public administration® 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists 
of wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 

? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) 
and State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


124.1 124.8] 124.4) 126.9] 128.2} 130.3} 128.0 
123.5) 124.6) 124.9} 125.9] 127.6] 128.2) 129.3] 129.6 
127.5] 128.2) 128.9} 129.4) 130.7] 131.7) 132.7] 133.4 
124.5} 125.3) 125.7} 126.3) 128.9} 129.2) 130.2} 131.8 
129.7; 130.3) 131.3} 132.2) 132.6] 133.5) 134.2] 134.5 
128.9} 129.7) 130.3] 131.3] 132.2] 132.8) 133.4) 133.7 
128.8; 130.3) 133.2} 133.7) 134.4) 134.8) 137.5} 138.0 
129.3) 131.3} 134.6) 135.2} 135.9] 136.2) 138.6) 139.1 


123.7) 124.6] 125.5] 125.9] 127.2) 128.2) 129.1 129.8 
124.7} 125.6) 126.5) 127.0) 128.5) 129.5) 130.5) 131.1 
126.4) 127.1) 128.0} 128.6) 130.0] 130.8) 132.1 132.5 
121.5; 122.5) 123.5] 123.7) 124.6] 125.6) 125.9] 126.7 
123.0) 123.5) 124.2) 124.7) 125.3] 126.0) 127.0} 128.6 


126.4) 126.9) 128.7} 129.3) 129.9) 130.2) 131.9} 132.7 


126.2; 126.6) 128.6) 129.1; 129.6) 129.9) 131.8) 132.5 
126.0) 126.3) 128.4) 128.8) 129.1] 129.5) 131.6] 132.3 
126.9) 127.4) 129.1; 129.9) 130.7] 131.0) 132.0] 132.9 
126.3} 126.9) 128.4) 129.1) 130.0} 130.4) 131.8) 133.0 
125.4] 126.3) 127.2} 128.0) 129.0} 129.5) 130.3} 131.2 


130.6 
131.9 
134.6 
133.3 
135.5 
134.0 
138.5 
139.5 


131.1 


132.7 
134.0 
127.5 
129.4 


133.2 


132.9 
132.5 
134.1 
133.3 
135.6 


Percent 
3 
months 
ended- 


ory ON wW 


© ROo4 do OU 


change 


12 
months 
ended 


- 1997 


$ Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 

* This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
5 Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


Percent change 
Series 
CivillaniWorkers 200.2 oo crn ecet irene 
Workers, by occupational group: ; 

White-collar workers 122.4) 123.1] 124.3] 125.1] 126.3] 127.3) 128.6) 129.3) 130.6 1.0 3.4 
Professional specialty and technical... 124.2) 124.7) 126.1] 126.9} 128.0} 128.8) 130.2) 130.7) 131.4 5 2.7 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial... 122.8} 123.8] 124.7) 126.2) 127.0) 129.0} 129.4) 134.0 1.2 3.8 
Administrative support, including clerical 122.8} 123.4) 124.3) 125.2} 126.4) 127.1 128.4) 129.1 130.4 1.0 3.2 

Blue-collar workers... 119.2) 120.3) 121.1] 121.7] 122.8] 123.9] 124.5) 125.4) 126.2 6 2.8 

Service occupations... 121.2] 121.8] 122.8) 123.4) 124.2} 124.9] 126.2) 127.6] 128.6 8 3.5 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing.... 120.5} 121.4, 122.1) 122.9] 123.9) 125.1] 126.1) 126.8) 127.6 6 3.0 
Manufacturing...... 121.9] 122.9] 123.5) 124.3) 125.4) 126.5] 127.7) 128.4) 129.1 Mo) 3.0 

Service-producing... 121.7| 122.5} 123:7]' 124.3) 125.6} 126.5) 127-7) 1285) 129.8 1.0 3.3 
Services 124.4) 124.8] 126.2] 126.9) 128.0) 128.9} 130.3] 131.1) 132.0 Hf 3.1 

Health services... 126.1] 126.6] 127.5] 128.4) 129.3) 130.0} 130.8} 131.4) 132.4 8 2.4 
125.5} 126.0] 126.8) 127.8} 128.6} 129.2} 130.0) 130.5) 131.0 4 1.9 

125.0} 125.1] 127.8) 128.5) 128.8) 129.1] 131.6] 132.3) 132.5 e 2.9 

Public administration’... 121.9] 122.3] 123.2) 124.1) 124.9) 125.3) 126.6] 127.7) 128.9 9 3.2 
Nonmanufacturing 121.1] 121.9] 123.1) 123.7) 125.0} 125.9) 127.0) 127.8) 129.1 1.0 3.3 
Private Industry WOrKerS...............csssssseseesesseseeeeeeesnerey 120.6] 121.5] 122.4) 123.1) 124.4) 125.6} 126.5) 127.3) 128.6 1.0 3.4 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtiONS.........ceseseserereeeeeeneneesceney 121.0) 121.8) 122.6} 123.4] 124.7} 125.7) 126.8) 127.5) 128.6 9 3.1 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 121.7] 122.7] 123.6] 124.3] 125.8) 127.0) 128.0] 128.7) 130.2 1.2 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations... 122.8} 123.4] 124.3) 125.2) 126.7] 127.6] 129.0) 129.4) 130.8 1A 3.2 
Professional specialty and technical occupations........1 123.7) 124.4) 125.3) 126.1 127.8] 128.8) 129.6) 129.9) 131.0 8 2.5 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.| 121.9] 122.5} 123.4] 124.4] 125.9} 126.8) 128.9) 129.3) 131.0 1.3 41 
Sales occupations............cesececssees weed 116.9] 119.8] 120.5} 120.4] 122.0] 124.4) 123.9) 125.9) 127.8 1.5 4.8 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical..| 122.9] 123.5] 124.3] 125.3] 126.5} 127.3} 128.5} 129.2} 130.6 V1 3.2 
BlUO-COllar WOMEPS <. csscessscosavcresccpronscoscenes<toatenertaucaiapenste 119.0} 120.1) 120.8] 121.4) 122.5} 123.7] 124.3) 125.1) 126.0 7 2.9 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 118.8} 119.9) 121.0) 121.4) 122.4) 123.7] 124.2) 125.1 125.8 6 2.8 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors... 119.6] 120.9} 121.4) 122.3) 123.4) 124.5) 125.4) 126.4) 127.2 6 3.1 
Transportation and material moving occupations..........| 117.0} 117.8} 118.5) 118.6) 120.0) 120.6 121.0) 121.1 122.3 1.0 1.9 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...) 120.1 121.2) 121.5) 122.6) 124.2) 125.1 125.8) 127.1 128.4 1.0 3.4 
Service OcCupationS...........cesersscssssseecseccsseressssersveseecseeeed 119.41 120.0) 120.8} 121.4) 122.2) 123.0) 124.1) 125.7) 126.6 x 3.6 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations® Saasasantaosiae 119.9} 121.0] 121.8) 122.4) 123.7] 124.9] 125.6) 126.5) 127.7 9 3.2 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing..... 120.4) 121.4] 122.1) 122.9} 123.9) 125.1] 126.1) 126.8) 127.5 6 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations -| 119.9] 120.9} 121.6] 122.4] 123.5) 124.6) 125.7} 126.3) 127.0 5 3.2 
White-collar occupations............ .| 123.0) 123.8] 124.4) 125.3) 126.2) 127.3} 128.6) 129.1) 130.0 4 3.0 
Excluding sales occupations.... 121.8] 122.5) 123.2} 124.2) 125.3) 126.3) 127.7] 128.1) 128.9 3 3.1 
Blue-collar occupations..... 118.8] 119.9} 120.7] 121.4) 122.4) 123.7} 124.5] 125.3) 126.0 ea 3.2 
Construction 114.8} 115.7] 116.8) 117.4; 1183} 119.6] 120.4) 120.8) 122.0 1.0 3.1 
Manufacturing 121.9} 122.9] 123.5] 124.3) 125.4) 126.5} 127.7) 128.4) 129.1 5 3.0 
White-collar occupations... 123.9] 124.7) 125.3) 126.1) 127.1) 128.2} 129.6] 130.1) 130.6 4 2.8 
Excluding sales occupations.... 122.4) 123.2} 123.9] 124.8) 126.0] 127.0) 128.4) 128.9) 129.3 3 2.6 
Blue-collar occupations 120.4) 121.6] 122.2) 123.1) 124.2} 125.4; 126.3) 127.3) 128.0 5 3.1 
Durables...........: | 121.9] 122.9} 123.6] 124.3] 125.1] 126.5] 127.7] 128.4] 129.0 5 3.4 
INGUIN IGS a sceces cor cece us cne sv oonsusonassssnessontenen-anaaunsernecesr=et 121.9] 122.9] 123.3) 124.4) 125.8] 126.5) 127.6) 128.5) 129.3 6 2.8 
Service-producing.... 120.7} 121.6] 122.6) 123.2} 124.7) 125.8) 126.7) 127.5} 129.0 1.2 3.4 
Excluding sales occupations 121.8} 122.5) 123.4) 124.2} 125.6] 126.5) 127.6) 1283) 129.7 11 3.3 
White-collar occupations 121.38] 122.3) 123.2} 124.0) 125.6] 126.8) 127.8) 128.5) 130.1 1.2 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations... 123.2} 123.8] 124.7) 125.6] 127.2) 128.1) 129.5) 129.9} 131.5 12 3.4 
Blue-collar occupations.... 119.2} 120.3) 121.1) 121.4) 122.7] 123.5] 123.8) 124.8) 126.0 1.0 ay f 
Service occupations 119.3} 119.8] 120.7) 121.3) 122.0} 122.8} 124.0) 125.6) 126.5 oF 3.7 
Transportation and public utilities... 121.2} 122.0] 122.9] 123.7} 124.6) 125.0] 125.9] 127.0) 128.2 9 2.9 
Transportation.... -| 1919.0} 119.8) 121.0) 121.6) 122.9) 123.2} 123.8) 124.7) 126.5 1.4 2.9 
PRIDNG DUS tra ccasnarensetencauntennssseteestesnorssnastaree reves sas ey ce 123.9] 124.5) 125.2} 126.1] 126.5] 127.1) 128.4) 129.8} 130.1 2 2.8 
COMMUNICAUONS ona ntadenccuccascernsscscdencnacchanbisnecensturenen 124.3} 124.6] 125.3) 126.2) 126.1) 126.5] 128.2) 130.3) 129.8 -.4 2.9 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services 123.4) 124.4] 125.2] 125.9) 127.0} 127.7} 128.5] 129.0) 130.4 11 2h 
Wholesale and retail trade..... 119.4] 120.6] 121.6) 122.3) 123.9) 124.8) 125.8) 127.0) 1285 1.2 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations 123.2} 124.4) 1249) 126.5} 127.7) 129.3 1.3 3.9 
Wholesale trade.........::sesessese0 125.5} 126.1] 128.0) 128.5) 129.6) 131.4 1.4 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations. 127.6; 128.9] 129.8) 131.8 1.5 4.4 
Retail trade..... 3.5 
Food stores... 3.6 
General merchandise Stores..........:sssesceseeereseeesereee 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


Series 


Finance, insurance, and real estate...........:.sssceseeeenee 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS..........:.:cseseserrseeneeseees 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies 
PURE MAAN © seer eee nae enn cstpsr cs cevansasaetvccasivesntvoureceitccavsducatad 
Services 
Business services.. 
Health services... 
Hospitals........... 
Educational services... 
Colleges and universities...... 


Nonmanufacturing 
White-collar workers... 
Excluding sales occupations...... 
Blue-collar occupations 
Service occupations. 


State and local government WOFKEYS.........sssssssssssesnsssssees 


Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers 
Professional specialty and technical.. 
Executive, administrative, and managerial... 
Administrative support, including clerical 
Blue-collar workers 


Workers, by industry division: 
Services 


Elementary and secondary. 
Colleges and universities...... 


Public administration? ...............:sccscssssseseecsseessssssseeesseeeeen 


Mar. 


119.3 
119.2 
119.8 
123.9 
122.1 
126.2 
125.4 
125.6 
125.5 


120.0 
121.1 
122.9 
117.5 
119.2 


124.3 


124.4 
124.8 
1241 
122.5 
123.1 


124.9 
125.0 
126.0 
125.8 
124.8 
125.0 
125.5 
123.2 


121.9 


128.7) 129.7) 130.5} 131.8 1.0 
127.7) 128.5) 130.1 131.4 1.0 
130.1 130.8} 131.4) 132.5 8 
129.1 129.7) 130.3} 130.7 3 
130.4] 133.3) 133.8] 134.5 5 
130.9} 133.4) 133.8} 134.6 6 
125.1 125.9) 126.8) 128.2 V1 
126.6) 127.6) 128.3) 129.9 es 
127.8} 129.2) 129.6} 131.2 12 
122.0) 122.4) 123.1 124.1 8 
122.7} 123.9) 125.5} 126.4 7 
128.1 130.1 130.9) 131.4 4 
128.2} 130.3) 131.1] 131.4 ne 
128.6} 131.1 131.7; 131.9 Ee 
128.0; 129.3) 130.2} 131.3 8 
126.1 127,.7)| 9129.0) 129.2 ne 
127.0} 127.9] 128.8} 129.6 6 
128.9} 131.2} 131.9) 132.1 2 
128.7) 130.1 130.5] . 131.2 5 
129.9) 131.1 131.4) 132.1 5 
129.7} 130.9] 131.3) 131.9 a) 
128.8} 131.3) 132.0} 132.1 A 
128.9) 131.4) 132.2) 132.2 0 
129.5] 132.0) 132.4) 132.4 0 
127.1 129.8) 131.2) 131.5 re 
125.3] 126.6} 127.7] 120.8 a) 


12 
months 
ended 


' Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) 
and State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


Series 


Private industry workers... 


Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers... 
Blue-collar workers... 


Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing.... 
Service-producing.. 
Manufacturing... 
Nonmanufacturing..... 
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° This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


o Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1995 


Series 


COMPENSATION 


Workers, by bargaining status’ 


Goods-producing..... 
Service-producing 
Manufacturing oa 
INONNEVREURCHRETRING aos suse csncshest cisco ocknssvocd cbasavunovntndesncatodan 


Nonunion 
Goods-producing.. 
Service-producing 
Manufacturing....... 
Nonmanufacturing... 


Workers, by region’ 


Workers, by area size’ 


Metropolitan areas 
Other areas 


WAGES AND SALARIES 


Workers, by bargaining status’ 


Goods-producing. 
Service-producing.. 
Manufacturing 
Nonmanufacturing 


Nonunion, 
Goods-producing.... 
Service-producing.. 
Manufacturing 
NOMMA@NUTACTUPNGT  csecccerscenncsovoveravevscbrevernsessesessrexevescnaentsrs 


Workers, by region’ 


Workers, by area size’ 


Metropolitan AI@AS is. scecssessie sans revedsacnscassersensevenencvoesans candaveensst 
COUNT FNS Sah ce cg econ store Baenes oso assdereonabb sis eauneenatunstinns 


125.1 
125.2 
124.8 
126.3 
124.0 


124.3 
125.2 
123.8 
126.1 
123.6 


125.6 
123.7 
125.8 
122.6 


124.5 
124.8 


119.8 
118.4 
121.6 
119.8 
119.9 


120.8 
121.3 
120.5 
122.7 
120.0 


121.3 
120.0 
120.9 
119.9 


120.6 


125.8 
125.9 
125.6 
126.6 
125.0 


125.2 
125.9 
124.8 
126.9 
124.5 


126.6 
124.3 
126.9 
123.4 


125.4 
125.3 


120.6 
119.3 
122.3 
120.5 
120.6 


121.8 
122.2 
121.5 
123.8 
121.0 


122.1 
120.8 
122.2 
120.9 


121.6 


126.8 
126.7 
126.8 
127.1 


4126.2 


126.0 
126.4 
125.6 
127.3 
125.3 


127.4 
125.2 
127.7 
123.9 


126.2 
126.1 


121.5 
120.2 
123.2 
121.3 
121.6 


122.6 
122.9 
122.4 
124.3 
121.9 


123.1 
121.8 
123.0 
121.4 


122.4 


127.7 
127.5 
127.9 
128.1 
127.1 


126.5 
127.2 
126.0 
128.3 
125.7 


127.8 
125.6 
128.3 
125.0 


126.8 
126.5 


122.2 
120.6 
124.2 
122.0 
122.3 


123.3 
123.8 
123.0 
125.2 
122.6 


123.6 
122.4 
123.6 
122.7 


123.2 


129.7) 130.1 
129.0} 129.2 
130.3} 131.0 
129.8] 129.8 
129.2] 129.9 
128.7| 129.7 
129.4) 130.4 
128.3) 129.2 
130.5) 131.7 
128.0} 128.9 
129.7; 130.6 
127.8) 128.8 
130.7} 131.3 
127.3} 128.3 
129.1] 130.0 
128.0} 128.7 
124.2} 124.8 
122.5} 123.2 
126.2} 126.8 
123.9} 124.5 
124.3) 124.9 
125.9} 126.9 
126.1] 127.3 
125.7} 126.6 
127.5} 128.8 
125.2} 126.1 
126.0} 127.0 
125.1] 126.0 
126.2| 126.9 
124.8) 125.8 
125.8) 126.7 


Awarnn 


12 
months 
ended 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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25. Percent of full-time empioyees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, 1980-91 


Small 
private 
establish- 
ments? 


[960 | s66r [ 1052 | s050 [vaee [ voas | 100s | soos | 1 | 1001 | 1000 


State and local 
governments® 


fae Medium and large private establishments’ 


Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Pe NIMNING LUNES tothe cay ckertnsasicatusenesmescsavesenscarceesate 11 
Average minutes per day... aw 36 
Pald:rest tlme...:.......200...... se 56 
Average minutes per day 29 
Paid funeral leave 63 
Average days per occurrence 3.7 
Paid holidays. 74 
Average days per year 13.6 
Paid personal leave...... 39 
Average days per year 2.9 
Paid vacations.......... 67 
PER SICKO ope toes vce eowce ccuvevsspesncaensasscaseaceay 95 
Unpaid maternity leave. 51 
Unpaid sick leave..... 33 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans.............:s0eeeeeeeeees 93 
Participants with coverage for: 
Home health care........... 82 
Extended care facilities 79 
Mental health care... 99 
Alcohol abuse treatment. 99 
Drug abuse treatment. 98 
Participants with employee contribution 
required for: : 
Self coverage... Se RE TERRE eal 38 
Average monthly ‘contribution.. Bteaccueesocepcoscacteds. $25.53 
Family coverage. 65 
Average monthly contribution” $ 117.59 
Participants in life insurance plans................::0:00008 88 
Participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
insurance.. Sis Nene Ee epee eee eh 67 
Survivor income e benefits... pAtHetc costae ncnacocconmner  Heccecd 1 
Retiree protection available.................::scsseseeeeees 45 
Participants in long-term disability 
insurance plans... Ne 27 
Participants in sickness ‘and accident | 
insurance plans... 21 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans® etree 90 
Participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65.... 89 
Early retirement available 88 
Ad hoc pension increases in last 5 years 16 
Terminal earnings formula. 3 100 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security................ 8 
Participants in defined contribution plans.................. 9 
Participants in cob with tax-deferred savings 
arrangements... Rebates nensancy ost 45 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans... 5 
Reimbursement accounts... 


' From 1979 to 1986, data were collected in private sector establishments with a minimum age, excluding the employee. Beginning in 1984, the data refer to the average monthly 
employment varying from 50 to 250 employees, depending upon industry. In addition, employee contribution for family coverage, which includes the employee. 


coverage in service industries was limited. Beginning in 1988, data were collected in all 


’ 4 s ; 5 Prior to 1985, data on participation in defined benefit pension plans included a small 
private sector establishments employing 100 workers or more in all industries. 


percentage of workers participating in money purchase pension plans. Beginning in 1985, 


2 a . “ 
Includes private sector establishments with fewer than 100 workers. these workers were classified as participating in defined contribution plans. 
* In 1987, coverage excluded local governments employing fewer than 50 workers. In 7 includes employees who participated in Payroll-based Employee Stock Ownership 
1990, coverage included all State and local governments. Plans. Beginning in 1987, these plans were no longer available. 


“ Data exclude college teachers. 
® Data for 1983 refer to the average monthly employee contribution for dependent cover- NOTE: Dash indicates data were not collected in this year. 
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26. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period 2 
In effect during period........ 7 
Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in thousands).......... 3.6 
In effect during period (in thousands)....... 24.8 
Days idle: 
Number (in thousands)...... eeseasdubersy vas 4 i 383.8 
Percent of estimated working time 


' Agricultural and goverment employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation 
of the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in " 'Total economy’ measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54-56. 
p ; 
= preliminary. 
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27. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1996 1997 
Series | 
1995 May | June | July | Aug Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
All items 152.4 156.9] 155.7} 156.3] 156.6] 156.7] 157.0} 157.3] 157.8} 158.3] 158.6) 158.6} 159.1} 159.6] 160.0 


All items (1967 = 100) 
Food and beverages. 


456.5 469.9} 466.5} 468.2} 469.0) 469.5} 470.4; 471.1] 472.7| 474.1] 475.0) 475.0) 476.7) 478.2] 479.3 


148.9 153.7) 152.1 152.7} 152.5) 153.1 153.6] 154.2} 155.0} 155.8) 156.2] 156.6) 156.9} 156.9) 157.1 
148.4 153.3] 151.6) 152.3) 152.0) 152.6] 153.2) 153.7} 154.6) 155.4] 155.9) 156.3] 1565) 156.5] 156.6 
148.8 154.3} 162.5; 153.3) 152.6] 153.4) 154.1 154.8; 155.9) 156.8) 157.2) 157.7) 157.9) 157.7] 157.7 
167.5 174.0} 172.0) 173.3) 173.6) 174.2) 174.8) 175.0) 174.7) 175.1 175.4) 175.7} 176.5) 176.7) 176.7 
138.8 144.8) 142.6) 141.8) 141.2) 143.1 143.9) 145.6] 147.2] 147.9} 148.9) 150.0} 149.6] 148.8) 147.8 
132.8 142.1 136.7} 137.0] 137.6] 139.8] 142.0} 144.6] 146.7} 149.3] 149.3) 148.6) 147.8) 146.2] 146.1 
177.7 183.9} 183.7} 188.4} 184.1 183.4] 184.0) 182.1 183.6] 185.1 186.3] 187.2) 187.3} 187.4) 189.3 
140.8 142.9| 142.4) 142.8) 142.9] 142.9] 142.9) 143.2] 143.6) 143.9] 143.4) 143.6] 144.8) 145.4) 145.5 


Food at home..... 
Cereals and bakery products... 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs.. 
Dairy products 
Fruits and vegetables. 
Other foods at home... 


Sugar and sweets. 137.5 143.7} 142.3] 142.2) 143.5) 143.7] 144.6] 144.6) 145.4) 145.7) 144.2} 144.7) 146.9} 147.2) 1463 
Fats and oils 137.3 140.5; 140.1 139.9} 140.0} 140.8) 140.5} 140.9) 141.5} 141.6) 140.8] 140.7) 142.3} 142.7) 142.4 ° 
Nonalcoholic beverages 131.7 128.6] 129.7} 129.9] 129.3) 128.4] 127.5) 128.5} 127.9} 127.6) 127.2} 126.9) 1283) 128.5) 129.5 
Other prepared foods... 151.1 156.2| 154.6] 155.3) 155.6] 156.2} 156.8|° 156.4) 157.5} 158.5] 1583) 158.9} 159.4} 160.6) 160.3 


Food away from home.. 
Alcoholic beverages 
Housing... 
Shelter. 
Renters' costs (12/82 = 100).... 
Rent, residential 


149.0 152.7/ 151.2) 151.6} 152.0) 152.3) 152.8) 153.1 153.5} 154.2) 154.7} 155.0) 155.3} 155.6) 156.0 
153.9 158.5} 157.4) 157.9) 158.3) 158.6) 158.5) 158.9) 159.5) 160.1 160.2} 160.5) 161.1 161.8) 162.1 


148.5 152.8; 151.7) 151.8} 152.0) 152.7} 153.6) 154.0) 153.9) 154.0) 153.9) 154.0) 155.1 155.8} 155.9 
165.7 171.0} 170.1 170.1 170.1 170.7) 171.9} 172.3} 172.0) 172.5| 172.4) 172.3] 173.6) 174.6) 175.2 
174.3 180.2} 180.4) 179.7} 178.9} 180.0} 183.0) 183.4] 180.9) 181.3} 179.9) 179.1 182.7) 185.3) 186.8 
157.8 162.0} 160.6) 160.9} 161.2} 161.7} 162.2] 162.5} 162.9] 163.3) 163.7} 164.0) 164.4) 164.8) 165.1 

Other renters! costs.. 204.3 214.7} 219.7) 216.1] 211.8] 214.9) 225.4) 225.9] 2148) 214.9] 207.9) 203.8} 217.3) 226.4] 231.7 
Homeowners' costs (12/82 = 100).. = 171.0 176.5} 175.0) 175.3) 175.6) 176.0) 176.6) 177.0) 177.5) 178.1 178.6| 178.8) 179.1 179.5} 179.8 

Owners' equivalent rent (12/82 = 100).......... 171.3 176.8| 175.3] 175.6] 175.9] 176.3) 176.9) 177.3} 177.9] 178.4] 178.9} 179.1 179.5| 179.9} 180.1 

Household insurance...... 157.4 161.0} 159.1 159.4] 159.5) 160.7} 162.0] 162.3] 162.3) 163.4] 1646) 162.4) 162.6) 163.8) 163.3 
Maintenance and repairs... 135.0 139.0) 137.5] 138.0] 138.8) 138.8] 139.4) 139.7} 139.9) 140.2] 141.1 141.5} 141.5} 142.3] 142.4 

Maintenance and repair servic 139.8 145.5 143.8 143.8 144.7 144.6 146.3 147.1 147.4 147.3 147.6 148.0 148.2 148.4 148.4 

Maintenance and repair commodities.. 128.5 130.2} 129.0} 130.0} 130.9) 130.9) 130.1 129.6] 129.5} 130.5} 132.3) 132.6) 132.5) 133.9] 134.3 
Fuel and other utilities... 123.7 127.5| 125.2} 125.4] 126.7| 128.4] 129.0) 129.4] 129.8) 128.7] 128.4) 129.4) 130.8) 131.0} 129.9 
111.5 115.2) 111.9} 112.9] 114.0} 116.5} 117.4) 117.9] 1184) 116.2) 115.7) 117.1 119.1 119.2} 117.2 

88.1 99.2 99.3} 102.1 99.6 94.6 92.3 92.2 95.6} 102.9) 105.9} 110.3} 111.5] 109.6) 105.5 
119.2 122.1 118.2| 118.9} 120.6) 124.1 125.6} 126.1 126.2) 122.7) 121.7) 122.8) 124.9) 126.3] 123.4 
152.8 157.2| 156.4] 155.4] 156.9) 157.6} 157.5) 158.0) 158.3) 158.6) 158.9) 159.1 159.7} 160.2} 160.5 
123.0 124.7; 124.6] 1248) 124.4) 124.5] 124.7) 124.8) 125.1 125.0} 124.8) 125.0} 124.9) 125.2) 125.4 
111.2 Teo dem AON) ANTS ANS) TIN WIS) TTS] 1114 10:8) VO}, 110.8) Aa) tT 
137.1 141.1 140.9] 141.4] 141.0) 140.8) 141.1 141.1 141.2) 141.6) 141.8} 141.4) 142.3) 142.5] 142.8 
143.7 148.0| 146.6] 146.6] 147.3] 147.8] 148.6) 148.6) 149.4) 149.9} 149.6) 150.1 149.6] 149.9} 150.6 


132.0 131.7) 134.8} 134.9) 133.7} 130.8) 128.3} 128.1 131.5) 133.4] 133.4) 130.3] 129.6) 131.9} 134.5 
128.7 128.2| 131.6} 131.7] 130.4] 127.2} 124.5) 124.2) 127.8; 130.0) 129.9] 126.5) 125.8} 128.2) 131.0 
126.2 127.7) 129.1 129.0] 129.5) 127.1 125.1 126.2| 127.4) 129.2] 131.2) 127.8) 127.0) 127.3) 129.2 
126.9 124.7} 129.9] 130.2) 127.7} 122.8) 118.5} 118.1 123.6] 127.1 126.7} 123.3) 121.5} 126.1 130.1 
127.2 129.7} 133.3} 133.7) 130.4] 129.1 125.7] 125.1 131.4) 128.5] 126.7| 126.9) 127.9} 127.2) 129.7 
125.4 126.6) 128.1 128.2) 128.3) 127.1 125.6] 124.7| 126.7) 128.0) 127.7} 125.9] 125.0| 126.3) 127.0 
152.4 150.6) 154.7] 153.5} 151.7| 150.8} 151.5] 149.3] 151.9] 152.0} 149.0] 141.6] 145.6) 146.9) 149.5 
157.3 159.8) 158.9] 158.8] 159.4 159.7} 159.9) 160.3) 160.4; 160.6] 160.9} 161.5) 161.7} 162.2) 162.4 


Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas.... 
Gas (piped) and electricity............. 
Other utilities and public services. 
Household furnishings and operations 
Housefurnishings. 
Housekeeping supplies. 
Housekeeping services. 


Apparel and upkeep........ 
Apparel commodities... 
Men's and boys' apparel... 
Women's and girls' apparel... 
Infants' and toddlers' apparel.. 
Footwear 
Other apparel commodities. . 
Apparel services... 


Transportation 139.1 143.0) 141.2) 143.1 144.4] 144.0] 143.5] 142.8] 143.2] 143.9] 144.8] 145.2] 145.0) 144.8] 144.9 
Private transportation... 136.3 140.0] 138.3] 140.3] 141.7] 141.0] 140.5] 139.9) 140.0] 140.5) 141.5} 141.7) 141.8} 141.9) 141.5 
New vehicles... 141.0 143.7| 143.6] 143.5) 143.4] 143.5] 143.2] 142.9) 143.2] 143.8] 144.8] 145.4) 145.4) 145.4) 145.4 
New cars.... 139.0 141.4) 141.5] 141.8] 141.2] 141.3] 141.0) 140.7} 141.0) 141.5) 142.3] 143.0) 143.0} 142.9) 142.9 
Used cars. 156.5 457.0} 157.3] 157.4) 157.6] 157.2) 156.9} 156.6] 157.0} 157.0} 156.5] 155.6) 154.7} 154.4) 154.4 
Motor fuel. 100.0 106.3] 101.4) 108.6} 113.6) 111.2} 108.9) 106.4) 1062} 105.9) 107.8; 108.6) 108.6) 108.1 106.4 
Gasoline.... 99.8 105.9} 101.1 108.2} 113.3) 111.0} 108.8; 106.1 105.7} 105.2) 107.1 107.9} 107.9] 107.4) 105.8 


Maintenance and repair. ] 154.0 158.4) 156.9} 157.2) 157.5) 157.7] 158.1 158.6} 160.0} 160.5) 160.5} 160.6) 161.1 161.2) 161.5 
Other private transportation.... ae 170.6 173.9] 172.5) 173.0} 173.1 173.1] 173.5} 174.1) 174.1 175.4, 176.2} 176.0) 176.2} 177.1) 177.4 
Other private transporiation commodities..... 104.8 105.1 105.3) 105.1 104.9] 104.6) 104.7} 104.8) 105.0] 105.0) 105.1 105.2) 105.2} 105.4} 105.1 
Other private iransportation services.. 186.0 190.1 188.3} 189.0) 189.1 185.2| 189.7} 190.4; 190.3} 192.0) 193.0] 192.7) 193.0) 194.1 194.5 
Public transportation 175.9 181.9) 178.9] 179.3] 108.2] 182.5} 182.7; 181.4] 184.6] 187.2} 187.3) 189.9} 185.8) 182.4) 188.1 
Medical care. 220.5 228.2| 226.6| 227.0| 227.4] 227.8] 228.7] 229.2] 229.4; 230.1) 230.5) 230.6) 231.8) 232.7) 233.4 
Medical care commodities.. 204.5 210.4| 208.9} 209.6] 209.7} 210.5} 211.0] 211.1] 211.2] 212.4) 211.9) 212.0} 212.8) 213.9) 2147 
Medical care services. 224.2 232.4] 230.7| 231.1] 231.6] 231.9] 232.9] 233.4] 233.6] 234.2) 234.9] 235.0] 236.3} 237.1] 237.7 


Professional services... 201.0 208.3! 206.5} 207.0} 207.7] 207.9] 208.7) 209.2} 209.6) 210.2} 210.9) 211.0) 2122) 213.2) 2142 
Hospital and related services. 257.8| _ 269.5| 266.8] 267.0| 267.6] 268.8} 270.3) 271.2] 271.6] 272.4) 273.2) 273.7} 275.7| 276.6) 276.7 
Entertainment.........-.-.e-seeceeeee 153.9 159.1 158.4) 158.6] 158.8) 159.0} 159.0) 159.2} 159.8) 160.1 160.7} 160.8] 161.3) 161.8} 162.1 
Entertainment commodities. 138.7 143.0| 142.7] 142.8] 142.8] 142.9} 142.9) 143.2} 143.3) 143.6) 144.0] 144.1 144.2} 144.3) 144.5 
Entertainment services... 172.0 178.1 177.0| 177.2] 177.6} 177.9} 178.0} 178.0) 179.1 179.5} 180.3) 180.5} 181.3) 182.1 182.7 
Other goods and services.. 206.9 215.4, 213.0} 213.3] 214.1] 214.0] 214.6] 216.3] 218.3) 218.8} 219.2) 218.7) 220.0) 220.7) 221.4 
Tobacco products... 225.7 232.8] 230.8] 230.5] 233.1] 232.9] 233.3] 233.4] 234.1) 235.3] 2362] 234.3) 236.4) 237.4) 238.2 


147.1 150.1) 149.4 149.7] 150.3] 149.6] 150.0] 150.5) 150.8) 150.9} 151.2} 150.5} 151.6) 151.5) 151.8 
143.1 144.3] 144.0] 144.2] 145.3] 143.9) 144.4) 145.0) 145.1 144.6] 144.7) 142.8] 143.6] 143.3] 143.6 
151.5 156.6} 155.3 157.2| 157.9] 158.6] 159.2} 160.7} 160.7) 161.2 
247.5| 244.1 252.9} 254.0/ 255.0) 255.8 
226.9) 225.2 231.1) 234.5} 235.3] 235.4 
249.3 254.8) 255.8) 256.7| 257.6 


Personal care A 
Toilet goods and personal care appliances... 
Personal care services 

Personal and educational expenses. 
School books and supplies......... 
Personal and educational services... 
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27. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 


by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 
Series 


Apparel and upk@ep............ccsescseeseseenenennseeteranes 
Apparel commodities. 
Men's and boys' apparel. 
Women's and girls' apparel... 
Infants' and toddlers' apparel. 
FOOLWGAN  aeteninesecxnsssesaneursscaanoaen 
Other apparel commodities... 
Apparel S@rviCeS.......:..seecceeee 
Transportation..........0+ 
Private transportation. 
New vehicles.............. 


MORON FUNCT Niassa nsedecassicninecorserestonassadonnvnrratyeeess 
Gasoline 
Maintenance and repai 
Other private transportation...... 
Other private transportation commodities 
Other private transportation services... 
Public transportation..... 
Medical care................ 
Medical care commodities 
Medical care services... 
Professional services.... 
Hospital and related services... 
Entertainment. 
Entertainment commodities.... 
Entertainment services 


Other goods and services 
Tobacco products...... 
Personal care on 

Toilet goods and personal care appliances.... 
Personal Care SEmviCES.........::ececeseee 
Personal and educational expenses. 
School books and supplies............. 
Personal and educational services.... 


All items 
Commodities.... 
Food and beverages............. 
Commodities less food and beverages 
Nondurables less food and beverages........... 
Apparel COMMOIICS..........scsecsesesereeseserseneees 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 
BMG AD DAO oe cecasenecaseaseckvphenkanssusiekaneugennis sis 
Durables...... 
Services.......... 
Rent of shelter (12/84 = 100) 
Household services less rent of 
shelter (12/84 = 100).... 
Transporatation services 
Medical care services. 
Other services..... 
Special indexes: 
All items less food.. 
All items less shelter..... 
All items less homeowners' 
costs (12/84 = 100) 
All items less medical care 
Commodities less food 
Nondurables less food 
Nondurables less food and apparel 
Nondurables feet 
Services less rent of shelter (12/84 = 100)...... 
Services less medical care...... 


All items less energy.. 
All items less food and energy... 
Commodities less food and energy 
Energy commodities...... 
Services less energy.... 
Purchasing power of the consumer dollar: 
WOGA—BA me STOO. csiecscctesssaxstaeasedet enna srareceteacnes 
WOGE: ee S500. 5s cctstedscascansnansasscanstcaetvaerecarsvers 


1995 


130.9 
127.7 
125.9 
125.4 
128.1 
126.2 
150.6 
156.8 
138.8 
136.9 
141.8 
138.7 
157.3 

99.9 

99.7 
154.8 
166.5 
104.0 
182.2 
171.9 
219.8 
202.2 
223.8 
202.0 
255.2 
151.8 
137.9 
171.9 
204.2 
225.9 
147.3 
143.8 
151.5 
231.2 
215.5 
232.6 
149.8 
136.4 
148.3 
129.0 
129.0 
127.7 


132.6 
127.9 
166.0 
155.0 


127.0 
173.6 
223.8 
190.1 


150.0 
146.8 


140.7 
146.4 
130.0 
130.4 
133.7 
139.0 
157.6 
161.1 
104.7 
156.1 
158.2 
138.9 

99.1 
171.3 


668 
224 


1996 


130.9 
127.6 
127.4 
123.6 
130.8 
127.6 
149.6 
159.0 
142.8 
140.7 
144.7 
141.1 
158.2 
106.3 
105.9 
159.3 
169.6 
104.2 
186.1 
179.6 
227.6 
207.8 
232.1 
209.5 
266.5 
156.8 
142.0 
178.2 
212.2 
232.5 
150.1 
145.0 
156.6 
242.9 
228.2 
244.4 
154.1 
139.9 
153.2 
131.8 
132.8 
127.6 


138.3 
129.2 
171.4 
159.9 


130.5 
178.3 
232.1 
198.1 


154.3 
151.0 


144.8 
150.7 
132.8 
134.3 
139.3 
143.3 
162.7 
166.2 
109.8 
160.4 
162.3 
140.9 
105.9 
176.8 


649 
218 
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133.8 
130.5 
128.8 
129.2 
130.7 
127.9 
149.5 
161.5 
144.2 
141.9 
146.6 
142.5 
155.7 
106.3 
105.7 
162.5 
172.8 
104.1 
190.2 
185.1 
232.8 
212.1 
237.4 
215.4 
273.0 
159.6 
143.4 
182.8 
218.0 
237.7 
151.6 
144.3 
161.2 
251.6 
237.1 
253.0 
157.0 
142.0 
156.5 
133.1 
134.8 
130.5 


139.9 
129.6 
175.2 
163.5 


132.6 
182.3 
237.4 
204.1 


157.1 
153.7 


147.5 
153.5 
134.2 
136.4 
141.1 
146.0 
166.3 
169.9 
110.7 
163.5 
165.5 
142.5 
106.5 
181.0 


637 
214 


1996 1997 

133.2 130.2 127.9 127.5 130.6 132.4 132.4 129.3 128.7 131.1 
130.1 126.9 124.3 123.8 127.2 129.2 129.1 (25:7 125.1 127.6 
129.2 126.7 124.7 125.7 127.0 129.0 130.9 127.5 127.0 127.2 
127.1 122.1 118.1 117.4 122.2 125.4 125.0 121.7 119.9 124.8 
131.5 130.1 126.8 126.7 132.4 128.9 127.7 128.1 128.5 128.1 
129.3 128.1 126.8 126.1 127.8 129.2 128.9 127.0 126.0 127.2 
151.5 150.5 150.9 147.8 151.4 151.9 148.7 139.7 144.6 145.7 
158.8 159.0 159.3 159.6 159.7 159.7—_ 160.0 160.5 160.8 161.3 
144.4 143.8 143.3) 142.6 142.9| 143.5 144.5 144.8 144.6 144.4 
142.5 141.8 141.1 140.5 140.7 141.2 142.2 142.4 142.4 142.4 
144.5 144.5 144.3 144.0 144.3 145.0 146.0 146.5 146.6 146.7 
140.8 140.9 140.6 140.3 140.6 141.1 141.9 142.7 142.7 142.5 
158.7 158.3 158.1 157.8 158.2 158.3 157.7 156.8 165.9 155.7) 
PASS 111.0 108.8 106.3 106.2 106.0 108.1 108.9 108.8 108.2 
11333 110.9 108.7 106.0 105.8 105.3 107.4 108.3 108.2 107.5 
158.4 158.6 158.9 159.6 160.8 161.4 161.4 161.4 162.0 162.1 
168.7 168.8 169.2 169.7 169.8 hisne’s 171.9 171.6 171.9 172.6 
104.0 104.3 103.8 104.0 104.1 104.1 104.2 104.3 104.2 104.3 
185.1 185.1 185.7 186.3 186.4 188.2 189.1 188.6 189.0 190.0 
178.6 180.1 180.6 179.4 181.8 184.3 184.5 186.9 183.6 180.3 
226.8 227.3 228.2 228.5 228.8 229.4 229.9 230.1 231.1 232.1 
207.1 208.0 208.5 208.5 208.5 209.8 209.1 209.4 210.1 211.4 
231.3) 231.6) 232.6] 233.1 233.3} 233.9} 234.6] 234.7) 235.9] 236.8 
208.8 209.0 209.9 210.4 210.8 211.4 212.1 212.3 213.3 214.3 
264.9 265.8 267.3 268.0 268.4 269.1 269.9 270.4 271.9 272.8 
156.5 156.7 156.7 157.0 157.4 157.8 158.3 158.4 158.8 159.2 
141.9 141.9 141.8 142.2 142.2 142.5 142.8 142.9 142.9 143.1 
aT 178.0 178.2 178.3 179.3 179.7 180.4 180.7 181.4 182.2 
211.2 211.0 211.6 213.0 214.7 215:3 215.8 215.2 216.7 217.4 
233.1 232.8] 233.2} 233.0] 233.7) 234.8] 235.8; 233.9| 236.1 237.0 
150.3 149.6 150.0 150.4 150.8 150.9 151.3 150.4 151.6 151.4 
146.0 144.6 145.0 145.6 145.7 145.4 145.4 143.5 144.4 144.2 
155.8 156.0 156.2 156.5 157.2 158.0 158.7 159.4 160.8 160.8 
240.3 240.6 241.4 244.2 247.3 247.7 248.1 248.3 249.7 250.8 
225.6| 225.5) 225.5} 228.8] 231.5) 232.4] 232.6] 232.9] 236.2) 236.9 
241.7 242.0 242.9 245.7 248.8 249.2 249.7 249.8 251.1 252.3 
154.0 154.1 154.3 154.5 155.1 155.5 155.9 155.9 156.3 156.8 
140.5 140.0 139.7 139.6 140.4 141.0 141.6 141.4 141.5 141.8 
151.9 152.6 153.1 153.7 154.5 155.2 155.7 156.1 156.4 156.4 
133.5 132.4 131.4 130.9 131.7 132.3 132.9 132.4 132.4 132.9 
135.7 133.8 132.4 131.6 132.8 133.8 134.6 133.6 133.7 134.5 
130.1 126.9 124.3 123.8 127.2 129.2 129.1 125.7 125.1 127.6 
141.5 140.1 139.2 138.2 138.4 139.0 140.2 140.4 140.9 140.8 
129.2 129.2 129.0 128.9 129.2 129.2 129.5], 129.6 129.5 129.5 
170.4 174.2 172.0 172.5 172.8 173.0 173.2 173.4 174.2 174.9 
159.1 159.6 160.6 161.0 160.9 161.3 161.3 161.4 162.3 163.0 
129.6 131.6 132.3 132.7 133.0 131.5 131.2 131.7 132.9 133.3 
177.3 177.6 176.1 178.4 179.2 180.8 181.3 181.5 181.3 181.3 
231.3 231.6 232.6 233.1 233.3 233.9 234.6 234.7 235.9 236.8 
196.6 196.9 197.4 198.7 200.5 200.9 201.5 201.7 202.7 203.5 
154.4 154.4 154.5 154.6 155.2 155.5 155.8 155.8 156.3 156.8 
151.1 151.1 151.0 151.2 151.9 152.4 152.8 152.8 153.2 153.5 
144.8 144.8 145.0 145.1 145.7 146.1 146.4 146.4 146.8 147.3 
150.5 150.6 150.8 151.0 151.6 152.0 152.3 152.4 152.8 153.2 
134.4 133.3 132.4 132.0 132.8 133.4 134.0 133.5 133.5 134.0 
136.9 135.1 133.8 133.1 134.3 135.3 136.0 135.2 135.3 136.0 
142.0 140.8 140.0 139.2 139.5 140.0 141.1 141.3 141.8 141.8 
144.1 143.5 143.1 143.0 143.9 144.8 145.4 145.2 145.4 145.7 
161.7 162.6 163.3 163.8 164.5 164.4 164.7 165.0 165.7 166.2 
165.2 166.0 166.8 167.3 167.6 167.8 167.9 168.1 169.0 169.6 
112.8 112.9 112.2 111.1 111.3 110.1 110.9 112.0 113.0 112.7 
159.8 160.0 160.3 160.6 161.2 161.9 162.2 162.1 162.5 163.0 
162.0 162.0 162.2 162.5 163.1 163.7 163.9 163.7 164.1 164.8 
141.4 140.7 140.1 140.0 141.0 141.6 141.8 141.0 141.0 141.7 
112.5 109.8 107.6 105.3 105.5 106.0 108.2 109.4 109.4 108.6 
176.0 176.4 177.2 177.7 178.0 178.6 178.9 179.0 179.8 180.4 

649 .649 648 647 645 643 642 641 .640 638 

.218 .218 .218 .217 216 .216 215 215 215 .214 


27. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 


by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


= 
ries 


Apparel and UpK@@P...........seceseeeseesenenneenenene 
Apparel commodities. 
Men's and boys' apparel.. 
Women's and girls' apparel. 
Infants! and toddlers' apparel... 


Other apparel commodities. 
Apparel S@rviCes........seee-seeees 
Transportation.........00- 
Private transportation... 
New vehicles 
New cars... 
Used cars. 
Motor fuel. 
Gasoline... 
Maintenance and repair. 
Other private transportation... 
Other private transportation commodities..... 
Other private transportation services............ 
Public transportation... 


Medical care. 
Medical care commodities.... 
Medical care services.... 

Professional services.. 
Hospital and related services... 

Entertainment. 
Entertainment commodities... 
Entertainment services. 


Other goods and services... 
Tobacco products... 
Personal care... 

Toilet goods and personal care appliances 
Personal care services. 
Personal and educational expenses... 
School books and supplies.......... 
Personal and educational services.. 
All items. 
Commodities... 
FOOd ANd DOVEFAGES.........cccsesessesesescseseeeseeecetees 
Commodities less food and beverages. f 
Nondurables less food and beverages........... 
Apparel COMMOMItICS..........:.esecrseseeeseeeenseeees 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 


Rent of shelter (12/84 = 100). 
Household services less rent of 
shelter (12/84 = 100)..... 
Transporatation services. 
Medical care services. 
OTRQPSONVICES cpctncreseccestqccrsscertonccrarsscnscecsecsasves 
Special indexes: 
All items less food....... 
All items less shelter... 
All items less homeowners' 
costs (12/84 = 100). 
All items less medical care. 
Commodities less food 
Nondurables less food.... 
Nondurables less food and apparel. 
PONCE ES Cote cas ahr pane che sccnevasesscousreassayes 
Services less rent of shelter (12/84 = 100). 
Services less MediCal CaLe.......-....c1-scseeseeeeeeees 
Energy 
All iterns less energy... 
All items less food and energy.. 
Commodities less food and energy. 
Energy commodities... 
Services less energy.. 
Purchasing power of the consumer dollar: 
1982-84 = $1.00..... 


130.9 
127.6 
127.4 
123.6 
130.8 
127.6 
149.6 
159.0 
142.8 
140.7 
144.7 
141.1 
158.2 
106.3 
105.9 
159.3 
169.6 
104.2 
186.1 
179.6 


227.6 
207.8 
232.1 
209.5 
266.5 


156.8 
142.0 
178.2 


212.2 
232.5 
150.1 
145.0 
156.6 
242.9 
228.2 
244.4 


154.1 
139.9 
153.2 
131.8 
132.8 
127.6 


138.3 
129.2 
171.4 
159.9 


130.5 
178.3 
232.1 
198.1 


154.3 
151.0 


144.8 
150.7 
132.8 
134.3 
139.3 
143.3 
162.7 
166.2 
109.8 
160.4 
162.3 
140.9 
105.9 
176.8 


649 
218 


133.9 
130.9 
128.9 
128.6 
134.7 
128.8 
153.7 
158.2 


140.9 
138.8 
144.5 
141.0 
158.3 
101.4 
101.2 
157.9 
168.1 
104.4 
184.1 
177.2 


226.0 
206.5 
230.4 
207.6 
264.0 
156.1 
141.7 
176.9 


209.9 
230.7 
149.3 
144.6 
155.2 
239.5 
226.3 
240.9 


152.9 
139.1 
151.5 
131.4 
132.2 
130.9 


135.7 
129.3 
169.8 
158.9 


128.4 
176.4 
230.4 
195.9 


153.2 
149.8 


143.7 
149.5 
132.4 
133.6 
136.9 
142.1 
160.7 
164.6 
105.8 
159.5 
161.7 
141.4 
101.5 
175.5 


654 
219 


134.2 
131.2 
128.6 
129.5 
134.8 
129.0 
153.0 
158.2 


143.0 
141.0 
144.5 
140.9 
158.5 
108.6 
108.3 
158.2 
168.6 
104.2 
184.8 
177.5 


226.4 
207.0 
230.7 
208.1 
264.4 
156.3 
141.8 
177.1 


210.1 
230.3 
149.6 
144.7 
155.7 
240.1 
226.5 
241.5 


153.6 
140.2 
152.2 
132.8 
134.5 
131.2 


139.1 
129.4 
170.0 
159.0 


128.4 
176.9 
230.7 
196.3 


153.9 
150.6 


144.4 
150.2 
133.8 
135.8 
139.9 
143.6 
161.0 
134.8 
109.8 
159.8 
161.9 
141.6 
108.3 
175.6 


651 
.219 


133.2 
130.1 
129.2 
127.1 
131.5 
129.3 
151.5 
158.8 
144.4 
142.5 
144.5 
140.8 
158.7 
113.5 
113.3 
158.4 
168.7 
104.0 
185.1 
178.6 
226.8 
207.1 
231.3 
208.8 
264.9 
156.5 
141.9 
177.7 


211.2 
233.1 
150.3 
146.0 
155.8 
240.3 
225.6 
241.7 


154.0 
140.5 
151.9 
133.5 
135.7 
130.1 


141.5 
129.2 
170.4 
159.1 


129.6 
177.3 
231.3 
196.6 


154.4 
151.1 


144.8 
150.5 
134.4 
136.9 
142.0 
144.1 
161.7 
165.2 
112.8 
159.8 
162.0 
141.4 
112.5 
176.0 


-649 
.218 


130.2 
126.9 
126.7 
122.1 
130.1 
128.1 
150.5 
159.0 
143.8 
141.8 
144.5 
140.9 
158.3 
111.0 
110.9 
158.6 
168.8 
104.3 
185.1 
180.1 


227.3 
208.0 
231.6 
209.0 
265.8 
156.7 
141.9 
178.0 


211.0 
232.8 
149.6 
144.6 
156.0 
240.6 
225.5 
242.0 
154.1 
140.0 
152.6 
132.4 
133.8 
126.9 


140.1 
129.2 
171.2 
159.6 


131.6 
177.6 
231.6 
196.9 


154.4 
151.1 


144.8 
150.6 
133.3 
135.1 
140.8 
143.5 
162.6 
166.0 
112.9 
160.0 
162.0 
140.7 
109.8 
176.4 


649 
218 


127.9 
124.3 
124.7 
118.1 
126.8 
126.8 
150.9 
159.3 
143.3 
141.1 
144.3 
140.6 
158.1 
108.8 
108.7 
158.9 
169.2 
103.8 
185.7 
180.6 


228.2 
208.5 
232.6 
209.9 
267.3 
156.7 
141.8 
178.2 


211.6 
233.2 
150.0 
145.0 
156.2 
241.4 
225.5 
242.9 


154.3 
139.7 
153.1 
131.4 
132.4 
124.3 


139.2 
129.0 
172.0 
160.6 


132.3 
176.1 
232.6 
197.4 


154.5 
151.0 


145.0 
150.8 
132.4 
133.8 
140.0 
143.1 
163.3 
166.8 
112.2 
160.3 
162.2 
140.1 
107.6 
177.2 


648 
218 


127.5 
123.8 
125.7 
117.4 
126.7 
126.1 
147.8 
159.6 


142.6 
140.5 
144.0 
140.3 
157.8 
106.3 
106.0 
159.6 
169.7 
104.0 
186.3 
179.4 


228.5 
208.5 
233.1 
210.4 
268.0 
157.0 
142.2 
178.3 


213.0 
233.0 
150.4 
145.6 
156.5 
244.2 
228.8 
245.7 


154.5 
139.6 
153.7 
130.9 
131.6 
123.8 


138.2 
128.9 
172.5 
161.0 


132.7 
178.4 
233.1 
198.7 


154.6 
151.2 


145.1 
151.0 
132.0 
133.1 
139.2 
143.0 
163.8 
167.3 
111.1 
160.6 
162.5 
140.0 
105.3 
NATE 


647 
217 


130.6] 132.4 
127.2} 129.2 
127.0] 129.0 
122.2] 125.4 
132.4] 128.9 
127.8} 129.2 
151.4] 151.9 
159.7) 159.7 
142.9] 143.5 
140.7} 141.2 
144.3} 145.0 
140.6) 141.1 
158.2] 158.3 
106.2} 106.0 
105.8) 105.3 
160.8} 161.4 
169.8) 171.2 
104.1 104.1 
186.4| 188.2 
181.8] 184.3 
228.8} 229.4 
208.5} 209.8 
233.3] 233.9 
210.8) 211.4 
268.4} 269.1 
157.4) 157.8 
142.2) 142.5 
179.3] 179.7 
214,.7| 215.3 
233.7) 234.8 
150.8) 150.9 
145.7| 145.4 
157.2| 158.0 
247.3) 247.7 
231.5) 232.4 
248.8) 249.2 
155.1 155.5 
140.4) 141.0 
154.5} 155.2 
131.7] 132.3 
132.8) 133.8 
127.2| 129.2 
138.4) 139.0 
129.2} 129.2 
172.8} 173.0 
160.9) 161.3 
133.0} 131.5 
179.2} 180.8 
233.3} 233.9 
200.5} 200.9 
155.2] 155.5 
151.9) 152.4 
145.7] 146.1 
151.6} 152.0 
132.8] 133.4 
134.3] 135.3 
139.5} 140.0 
143.9] 144.8 
164.5) 164.4 
167.6} 167.8 
111.3] 110.1 
161.2} 161.9 
163.1 163.7 
141.0] 141.6 
105.5} 106.0 
178.0} 178.6 

645 643 

216 216 


132.4 
129.1 
130.9 
125.0 
127.7 
128.9 
148.7 
160.0 


144.5 
142.2 
146.0 
141.9 
157.7 
108.1 
107.4 
161.4 
171.9 
104.2 
189.1 
184.5 


229.9 
209.1 
234.6 
212.1 
269.9 
158.3 
142.8 
180.4 


215.8 
235.8 
151.3 
145.4 
158.7 
248.1 
232.6 
249.7 


155.9 
141.6 
155.7 
132.9 
134.6 
129.1 


140.2 
129.5 
173.2 
161.3 


131.2 
181.3 
234.6 
201.5 


155.8 
152.8 


146.4 
152.3 
134.0 
136.0 
141.1 
145.4 
164.7 
167.9 
110.9 
162.2 
163.9 
141.8 
108.2 
178.9 


-642 
215 


129.3 
125.7 
127.5 
121.7 
128.1 
127.0 
139.7 
160.5 
144.8 
142.4 
146.5 
142.7 
156.8 
108.9 
108.3 
161.4 
171.6 
104.3 
188.6 
186.9 


230.1 
209.4 
234.7 
212.3 
270.4 
158.4 
142.9 
180.7 


215.2 
233.9 
150.4 
143.5 
159.4 
248.3 
232.9 
249.8 


155.9 
141.4 
156.1 
132.4 
133.6 
125.7 


140.4 
129.6 
173.4 
161.4 


131.7 
181.5 
234.7 
201.7 


155.8 
152.8 


146.4 
152.4 
133.5 
135.2 
141.3 
145.2 
165.0 
168.1 
112.0 
162.1 
163.7 
141.0 
109.4 
179.0 
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Monthly Labor Review 


1997 
Jan. | Feb. 

128.7| 131.1 
125.1] 127.6 
127.0] 127.2 
119.9] 124.8 
128.5| 128.1 
126.0| 127.2 
144.6] 145.7 
160.8] 161.3 
144.6] 144.4 
142.4] 142.4 
146.6] 146.7 
142.7| 142.5 
155.9} 155.7 
108.8} 108.2 
108.2} 107.5 
162.0] 162.1 
171.9] 172.6 
104.2} 104.3 
189.0] 190.0 
183.6] 180.3 
231.1] 232.1 
210.1} 211.4 
235.9] 236.8 
213.3) 214.3 
271.9] 272.8 
158.8] 159.2 
142.9] 143.1 
181.4} 182.2 
216.7| 217.4 
236.1] 237.0 
151.6) 151.4 
144.4] 144.2 
160.8] 160.8 
249.7} 250.8 
236.2| 236.9 
251.1] 252.3 
156.3] 156.8 
141.5] 141.8 
156.4] 156.4 
132.4] 132.9 
133.7| 134.5 
125.1] 127.6 
140.9] 140.8 
129.5] 129.5 
174.2| 174.9 
162.3} 163.0 
132.9] 133.3 
181.3] 181.3 
235.9] 236.8 
202.7} 203.5 
156.3] 156.8 
153.2| 153.5 
146.8] 147.3 
152.8] 153.2 
133.5} 134.0 
135.3] 136.0 
141.8] 141.8 
145.4| 145.7 
165.7| 166.2 
169.0] 169.6 
113.0] 112.7 
162.5} 163.0 
164.1] 164.8 
141.0] 141.7 
109.4] 108.6 
179.8] 180.4 

640] .638 

215 214 
May 1997 


Mar. 


133.8 
130.5 
128.8 
129.2 
130.7 
127.9 
149.5 
161.5 
144.2 
141.9 
146.6 
142.5 
155.7 
106.3 
105.7 
162.5 
172.8 
104.1 
190.2 
185.1 


232.8 
212.1 
237.4 
215.4 
273.0 
159.6 
143.4 
182.8 


218.0 
237.7 
151.6 
144.3 
161.2 
251.6 
237.1 
253.0 


157.0 
142.0 
156.5 
133.1 
134.8 
130.5 


139.9 
129.6 
175.2 
163.5 


132.6 
182.3 
237.4 
204.1 


157.1 
153.7 


147.5 
153.5 
134.2 
136.4 
141.1 
146.0 
166.3 
169.9 
110.7 
163.5 
165.5 
142.5 
106.5 
181.0 


637 
214 
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28. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Area 


Region and area size® 


Northeast urban 
Size A—More than 1,200,000. 
Size B—500,000 to 1,200,000... 
Size C—50,000 to 500,000. 

North Central urban 
Size A—More than 1,200,000 
Size B—360,000 to 1,200,000 
Size C—50,000 to 360,000. Sr 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50 (000).. 

South urban.. n25 
Size ioe rica 1 ‘200, 000... 
Size B—450,000 to 1,200,000 
Size C—50,000 to 450,000 aa 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50 ‘000). 

West urban.. aa C6 
Size A—Nore than 1 ‘250, 000. | 
Size C—50,000 to 330,000............esesseeeeeseee 


Size classes: 
A (12/86 = 100).. 


Sea Se Se aS Sl SS Se | 


RS SIESIES 


Selected local areas 
Chicago, IL—Northwestern IN........... 
Los Angeles—Long Beach, Anaheim, CA. see 
New York, NY—Northeastern Nu...........sscseeeeed 
Philadelphia, PA-NU.........::cscccesseeeseeeeeeeeeeees 
San Francisco—Oakland, CA...........ssssseseeeeeees 


Baltimore MDDS s.v.2.ccususesancnsaanebiensseawcansawesssse 
Boston, MA..... 
Cleveland, OH. 
Miami, FL....... 
St. Louis, MO-IL.... 
Washington, DC-MD-VA.... 


Dallas—Ft Worth, TX.... 
Detroit, MI......... 

Houston, TX... 
Pittsburgh, PA.... 


NNONND AA] 4242+ EEZEZE 


' Area definitions are those established by the Office of Management and Budget in 
1983, except for Boston—Lawrence-Salem, MA-NH, Area (excludes Monroe County); 
and Milwaukee, WI, Area (includes only the Milwaukee MSA). Definitions do not 
include revisions made since 1983. Excludes farms and the military. 

? Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other 
goods and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, Apriul, June, August, October, and December. 
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All Urban Consumers 


Urban Wage Earners 


1997 1996 
Feb. | Mar. Dec. 
159.6] 160.0 155.9 
166.9] 167.3 163.2 
167.7| 168.1 162.6 
164.2| 164.8 162.0 
165.3] 165.6 166.3 
155.9] 155.9 151.9 
156.5] 156.6 151.5 
154.4] 154.6 150.7 
158.3) 158.1 155.1 
152.1) 152.1 150.3 
156.1] 156.5 k a | A587, 
155.2| 155.4) 148.7] 149.5 | 152.0} 152.3 
158.9| 159.7] 150.3} 151.1 | 154.5} 154.5 
155.6] 155.7] 151.3} 152.0] 154.7) 154.5 
155.5] 156.0} 150.4] 152.1 | 155.1] 155.0 
160.1] 160.8] 152.7] 153.4] 155.9] 155.4 
160.1] 160.9] 151.2} 152.1] 154.3] 153.8 
165.4] 166.3] 157.6] 158.2 | 160.8] 160.7 
144.1] 144.4) 138.9] 139.7] 142.0] 141.9 
159.5] 160.1] 151.8) 152.6] 156.0} 156.2 
159.6] 159.8} 153.9] 154.4] 157.7] 157.9 
156.2| 156.4) 150.3) 151.4] 155.1] 154.9 
161.1) 161.0] 150.2} 151.3] 154.4] 154.6 
159.2) 159.8] 150.9} 151.9} 152.9] 152.7 
170.1] 170.7] 161.7} 162.5 | 164.7] 164.7 
165.8] 166.1] 160.5} 161.3} 164.0] 163.6 
157.9] 159.2] 150.5} 150.7} 154.2} 153.1 
-| 157.1 -| 151.8] 153.6 - 
-| 168.1 -| 161.7] 165.4 - 
-| 155.4 -| 143.1] 146.2 - 
-| 158.5 -| 150.3} 154.6 - 
-| 152.2 -| 148.0} 150.5 - 
-| 161.9 -| 155.4) 158.7 - 
150.7 -| 145.9 - -| 150.2 
155.4 -| 146.5 - -| 149.4 
144.5 -| 140.8 - -| 143.0 
156.2 -| 144.7 - -| 148.8 


® Regions are defined as the four Census regions. 

— Data not available. 

NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CP! program. Because 
each local index is a small subset of the national index, it has a smaller sample size 
and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and other measurement error 
than the national index. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 
national index, although their long-term trends are quite similar. Therefore, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CP! 
for use in escalator clauses. 


29. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 
[1982-84 = 100] 


[soos | voe0 | 1000 | vom | soa | 1980 | 0s | 1905 | 


Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 


156.9 
3.0 
153.7 
Percent change. 3.2 
Housing: 
152.8 
PONCENE CHANGE. ...1....sssscccencassesnsvaaseessecsseecanneenass i i . i i i i 2.9 
Apparel and upkeep: 
MACON center tvactuvncanener preci vaevitevecereossrcascsceeroresvsessersoracs 131.7 
IPOFCORE CHANG 20.5. scccacnttcesssiveesstansscracpuesssseeeenenn -.2 
Transportation: 
NO Naren encase aisenen secant ensineasaaismarbasarets 143.0 
PONCOCRIGRAINGO niin tase cecsncemntinsesnciunsusunenessbaguenranes 2.8 
Medical care: 
Index.... 228.2 
Percent change 3.5 
Entertainment: 
BIND OX Care cesbrer es caedesv ce vecsnbohuspacsecepvancangesexccons-pusgansd 159.1 
Percent change. 3.4 
Other goods and services: 
Index.... 215.4 
Percent change. 41 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Eamers 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
154.1 


Percent change. 
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30. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 


Grouping 


Finished QOOds..............eeseseeresesscereaseney 
Finished consumer goods.. 
Finished consumer foods.... 
Finshed consumer goods 
EXCIUDING FOOUS.......s+sseseseresesereresesenenes 
Nondurable goods less food.... 
Durable goods......... 
Capital equipment. 


Intermediate materials, 

supplies, and components..............-..++ 

Materials and components 
for manufacturing... 
Materials for food manufacturing. i 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing... 
Materials for durable manufacturing........ 
Components for manufacturing.............++ 


Materials and components 

FOF COMSUUIC CON. oi. netectsacessnsnpenssansessessees 
Processed fuels and lubricants.. 
Containers... H 
SUPONOS ish veecscrcscassasonsevscoresncssnvonseversnceomnsnce 


Crude materials for further 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs... 
Crude nonfood materials 


Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods... 
Finished energy goods 
Finished goods less energy.... 
Finished consumer goods less energy...... 
Finished goods less food and energy........ 
Finished consumer goods less food 
GUNG OI GI GY eae sca sace yy sone cconsacoxmvenestansncesseser 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 
and energy. 


Intermediate materials less foods 

ANNA LOBOS cis ieeks sescshas-neccasscssseneaxoravararonatands 
Intermediate foods and feeds... 
Intermediate energy goods.... 
Intermediate goods less energy 
Intermediate: materials less foods 

BING ONOTGY vos esicsssactnvsscavousnenesssnnneuteosesvsnes 


Crude energy materials 
Crude materials less energy od 
Crude nonfood materials less energy........ 


127.9 
125.6 
129.0 


124.0 
118.8 
132.7 
136.7 


124.9 


130.4 
119.5 
135.1 
135.6 
126.5 


Annual average 


0s [1098 [ war. [ Ape | May [Jone [duty [ aus Sept [ Oot | Nov. | Doe | 


131.3 
129.5 
133.5 


127.6 
123.2 
134.2 
138.3 


125.7 


128.6 
125.7 
130.5 
131.4 
126.8 


143.5 

89.9 
141.2 
135.9 


113.5 
121.5 
104.0 


130.5 

83.1 
139.6 
140.1 
142.0 


144.3 
151.4 
125.6 
128.4 


89.7 
133.6 


134.0 


84.4 
130.0 
155.8 
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130.1 
128.0 
132.0 


126.1 
121.2 
134.3 
138.3 


124.9 


128.6 
120.6 
131.5 
131.1 
127.2 


130.6 
128.7 
131.2 


127.4 
123.1 
134.0 
138.3 


125.4 


128.3 
121.6 
130.5 
131.2 
126.9 


142.5 

89.3 
143.0 
135.7 


131.1 
129.3 
131.5 


128.2 
124.1 
134.2 
138.2 


126.2 


128.8 
126.6 
130.2 
132.5 
126.8 


143.5 

91.4 
141.6 
136.2 


115.9 
127.7 
103.8 


131.7 
130.0 
133.6 


128.3 
124.2 
134.4 
138.2 


126.2 


128.8 
128.2 
129.9 
132.6 
126.6 


144.0 

91.3 
140.1 
136.1 


113.3 
129.0 
98.7 


1996 


131.5 
129.9 
133.9 


128.0 
124.0 
133.8 
138.1 


125.9 


128.3 
128.5 
129.4 
130.7 
126.7 


143.7 

91.1 
139.6 
136.4 


115.6 
130.9 
101.2 


131.9 
130.4 
135.3 


128.1 
124.2 
133.7 
138.2 


126.1 


128.3 
129.4 
129.5 
130.6 
126.8 


144.1 

91.9 
138.4 
136.4 


116.0 
129.5 
102.8 


131.8 
130.4 
135.6 


128.0 
124.6 
132.4 
137.3 


126.7 


128.6 
129.2 
130.0 
131.2 
126.8 


144.8 

93.6 
138.5 
136.8 


112.9 
124.9 
100.8 


132.7 
131.2 
136.6 


128.8 
124.5 
135.2 
138.9 


126.0 


128.3 
129.2 
129.6 
130.5 
126.6 


144.3 

92.3 
137.9 
135.9 


111.3 
119.6 
101.8 


131.5 

84.8 
141.0 
141.8 
142.7 


145.0 
152.0 
125.8 
130.7 


92.1 
133.5 


133.6 


82.7 
127.6 
152.3 


132.6 
131.1 
136.1 


128.8 
124.5 
135.2 
138.7 


125.7 


128.0 
124.8 
129.5 
130.8 
126.6 


144.9 

91.3 
137.5 
135.4 


114.8 
117.7 
108.7 


131.5 

84.9 
140.7 
141.5 
142.5 


144.9 
151.8 
125.7 
126.2 


91.0 
133.2 


133.7 


91.9 
126.1 
151.7 


132.7 
131.2 
135.5 


129.2 
125.1 
135.0 
138.8 


126.1 


128.5 
126.6 
130.0 
131.6 
126.6 


144.8 

92.5 
138.3 
135.5 


118.9 
113.7 
118.0 


31. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 
[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


39 


42 


BERS 


Total Mining INGUSTICS..............serseeeeeseneereneeey 71.0 


Coal mining (12/85 = 100) 91.6 
Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100).. 66.6 
Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 
minerals, except fuels..........-:secesesseeeseered 123.8 
Total manufacturing industries................-.0++4 124.2 
Food and kindred products... 121.7 
Tobacco manufactures.. 193.2 
Textile mill products. 116.5 


equipment, and supplies... 113.3 
Transportation 132.2 
Measuring and controlling instruments; 

photographic, medical, and optical 

goods; watches and CIOCKS...........s:escceeeeee 124.0 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 

industries (12/85 = 100)............cssceeeeeseeeeeey 125.9 

Service industries: 


Industry 


Metal mining 


Apparel and other finished products 
made from fabrics and similar materials......} 120.6 
Lumber and wood products, 


except furniture. 154.1 
Furniture and fixtures. 133.3 
Paper and allied products.... 146.7 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries....... 159.0 
Chemicals and allied products............... : 143.4 
Petroleum refining and related products........| 77.2 


Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products| 123.3 
Leather and leather products...........:.000e04 134.1 
Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products.....) 124.3 
Primary metal industries..............0seseeceed 128.2 


Fabricated metal products, 
except machinery and transportation 
transportation equipment...........2ccsceeeees 124.8 


Machinery, except electrical.........2..:..ccee4 119.0 
Electrical and electronic machinery, 


Motor freight transportation 

and warehousing (06/93 = 100)...........-s:.:s+0+4 
U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100)... 
Water transportation (12/92 = 100).. 
Transportation by air (12/92 = 100).... a 
Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100)... 


Annual average 


92.2 
91.6 
83.9 


127.0 


127.1 
127.2 
199.1 
118.2 


122.3 


153.6 
136.1 
138.7 


165.4 
145.9 

87.4 
123.1 
134.5 
125.8 
123.8 


126.2 
119.2 


113.2 


134.2 


125.0 


127.8 


96.7 
92.2 
79.2 


126.7 


126.0 
124.3 
195.1 
117.7 


121.6 


150.9 
135.6 
143.0 


164.8 
145.0 

81.8 
122.8 
134.8 
125.3 
124.2 


125.9 


1197 


113.5 


134.3 


125.2 


127.4 


96.4 97.1 

91.1 93.1 

86.2 81.8 
127.1 | 127.6 
126.8 | 127.4 
124.6 | 126.3 
195.1 | 201.1 
118.1 | 118.3 
$27.5 4 122.2 
151.0] 153.8 
135.8 | 135.7 
140.5 | 138.2 
165.1 | 165.3 
145.3 | 146.0 

90.5 92.8 
122.6 | 123.0 
134.1} 134.5 
125.4 | 125.5 
124.1 | 124.6 
126.0 | 126.0 
119.3 | 119.3 
113.3 | 113.1 
134.1} 134.1 
125.1") 125.1 
127.4] 127.6 


93.3 
91.7 
75.9 


128.1 


127.1 
127.6 
201.0 
118.0 


122.5 


154.5 
135.9 
137.2 


165.4 
146.0 

87.3 
123.0 
134.4 
125.5 
124.6 


126.2 
119.1 


113.0 


134.3 


124.9 


127.7 


87.5 86.8 

92.6 90.9 

82.7 81.3 
1272) 127.5 
127.4 | 127.5 
129.7 | 129.7 
201.4 | 201.0 
118.4 | 118.5 
122.5 | 123.0 
154.4 | 156.6 
136.1 | 136.4 
135.3 | 165.1 
165.5 | 166.1 
146.1 | 146.7 

86.9 89.9 
123.4 | 123.5 
134.2 | 135.3 
125.9 | 126.3 
122.8 | 122.7 
126.4 | 126.4 
119.1 | 119.1 
113.1 | 113.0 
133.8 | 132.1 
125.0 | 125.0 
128.0} 128.1 


32. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 
[1982 = 100] 


Index 


Finished goods 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 


Energy 


OWI Yar eeteras bye sheisen dey detdanssceatvaVisaratsentcisinpaceevarassnavs 
Crude materials for further processing 


PRON er ESI eCPER PETE 70.9 


1988 


108.0 
112.6 

59.8 
117.0 


107.1 
106.0 


115.2 


86.6 
90.5 
83.7 


127.3 


128.2 
129.8 
201.1 
118.6 


123.1 


154.6 
137.1 
134.9 


166.4 
146.8 

92.0 
123.1 
135.1 
126.2 
122.7 


126.5 


118.9 


112.7 


135.4 


125.1 


128.3 


90.4 
88.4 
91.3 
93.4 


127.3 


128.0 
128.5 
201.1 
118.6 


122.9 


156.2 
137.3 
134.6 


166.7 
146.3 

92.5 
123.3 
135.2 
126.6 
122.6 


126.5 
118.9 


112.8 


135.2 


124.7 


128.3 


99.7 
88.3 
91.1 
106.0 


127.1 


128.1 
128.4 
201.4 
118.5 


123.1 


155.7 
137.0 
134.8 


166.4 
147.0 

92.9 
123.0 
135.2 
126.8 
123.2 


126.6 
118.9 


112.5 


135.3 


125.0 


128.3 


107.3 
132.3 
104.1 


Jan Feb. 
109.8} 99.1 
88.1 87.9 
92.8) 90.7 
119.2 | 105.3 
127.7 | 127.6 
128.2 | 127.9 
127.6 | 127.1 
201.5} 201.1 
118.5] 119.1 
123.0] 122.9 
156.5 | 157.7 
137.4| 137.5 
134.5 | 133.5 
167.9 | 167.7 
147.2 | 147.2 
92.7] 91.4 
122.9| 122.9 
136.7 | 137.6 
127.0| 126.9 
123.5 | 123.9 
126.8 | 127.0 
119.2] 118.9 
112.6] 112.2 
135.4 | 135.3 
125.4] 125.5 
128.9 | 128.6 
108.5 | 108.4 
132.3 | 132.3 
104.8 | 104.3 
128.5 | 128.2 


1993 1994 1995 1996 
123.2 124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 
123.3 125.7 126.8 129.0 133.5 
77.8 78.0 77.0 78.1 83.1 
134.2 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 
114.7 116.2 118.5 124.9 125.7 
113.9 115.6 118.5 119.5 125.7 
84.3 84.6 83.0 84.1 89.7 
122.0 123.8 127.1 135.2 134.0 
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33. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 
[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


1996 
sic ne ——— 


Rev. 3 Mar. | Apr. 

0| Food and live animals. 114.5} 120.3 
01 Meat and meat preparations. 98.1 99.9 
04 Cereals and cereal preparations.. «| 181.0] 144.6 
05} Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry..........4 103.1] 104.0 

2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels.. 91.0 90.5 
21 Hides, skins, and furskins, raw. 91.1 90.1 
22| Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits. 119.5] 127.8 
24| Cork and wood............-- 98.1 96.4 
25| Pulp and waste paper.... 59.5 52.7 
26| Textile fibers and their waste... 92.4 93.4 
27| Crude fertilizers and crude minerals 98.8 98.8 
28| Metalliferous ores and metal scrap..... wef | 9015 91.0 

3| Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products... 106.9| 110.9 
32] Coal, coke, and briquettes 102.6 | 102.7 


33} Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 111.4] 118.8 


4| Animal and vegetable oils, fats, and waxeS.............000+ 89.3 914 
5| Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. ..... 97.0 97.2 
54} Medicinal and pharmaceutical products.... 102.1) 101.7 
55} Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations. 99.9] 100.8 
57} Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100). 91.4 94.0 
58] Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100) 100.6 99.3 
59| Chemical materials and products, n.e.s. ...... 100.9 | 101.8 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials...... 98.7 98.3 
62} Rubber manufactures, 1.6.5. ........csscsseseeesseesensserereneeees 102.2} 102.4 
64| — Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
and paperboard 92.6 90.4 
66| Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 102.0) 101.1 
68} Nonferrous metals 93.0 94.0 
7| Machinery and transport equipment. 100.6 | 100.7 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment. 103.2 | 103.4 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries. 102.0} 103.1 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
ANd MACHINE PAMS..........ceccceeseeeseeeseeeeeees 101.7 | 101.9 
75| Computer equipment and office machines. 95.4 94.4 
76} Telecommunications and sound recording an 
reproducing apparatus and equipmernrt.... 101.1 101.3 
77| Electrical machinery and equipment.. 99.8 | 100.0 
78| Road vehicles. 100.9} 100.8 
87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 
Instruments and apparatus...............cseccsseecserneerereee 101.2 | 101.0 
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34. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


siTc 
Rev. 3 


Industry 


Food and live animals..................::scssssseeeeeeceeeseeeenees 
Meat and meat preparatiOns.............:0scesscesseesseneesneeses 


Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 
aquatic invertebrates.............. . 
Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry. 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
thereof... 


Beverages and tobacco... 
Beverages. 


Crude materials, inedible, except fuels 
Crude rubber (including synthetic and reclaimed) 


Pulp and waste paper. 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap. 
Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.e.s. .. 


Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............. 
Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 


Gas, natural and manufactured.............-:sscseseeetereeeeees 


Chemicals and related products, n.e-.s. .. 
Inorganic CheMiCals...........+:sssceseee 
Dying, tanning, and coloring materials... 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products.... 
Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations. 
Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100).. 
Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100) 
Chemical materials and products, n.e.s. ...... 


Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materiais...... 


Rubber manufactures, 1.6.5. .........ccscescsccserssesseeeeeeeeees 
Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 

and paperboard 
Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. . 
Nonferrous Metals............:scsscseseseeeseees en 
Manufactures of metals, 0.€.S. .........::::sssceeceeeseeeeaeneee 


Machinery and transport equipment. 
Machinery specialized for particular industries. 
General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 

and machine parts. 
Computer equipment and office machines... 
Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment... 
Electrical machinery and equipment. 


Road Vehicles...........sceccveseseeeeeceeeeseene Ceram riieveeneiusaret 


Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 


NE OGUCE! OOS, 1.0.8. ...0.-0n0iseeeser-ceneceeceeceorseensenceerer 


1996 


Sept. | Oct 
96.6] 97.4 
100.8 | 102.6 
97.0 97.0 
106.5 | 109.8 


98.6 98.4 98.1 98.1 97.1 96.8 
101.3] 101.2) 101.0) 101.5) 101.1 100.6 


101.4} 101.2} 100.7] 100.7} 100.6 99.6 
89.9 89.4 88.7 88.2 86.6 85.6 


96.5 96.3 96.0 95.8 94.8 94.8 
94.9 94.2 93.3 92.7 90.3 90.2 
101.0} 100.9] 100.7 | 100.8} 100.7} 100.6 


101.0} 100.8} 100.7) 100.9} 101.4} 101.7 


97.8 97.6 97.1 96.9 96.5 96.0 
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35. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 
1996 


100.6 


ALL COMMODITIEG..............ccsssessesessesnesenensnesenennsenen 
Foods, feeds, and beverages..........2..cesseeceeseserees y ; 3 i F is i i ‘ : f “ 106.0 


Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages.... ata 107.5 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products.... 90.6 
Industrial supplies and materials............:.se:eesee+ 95.5 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials......... 95.9 
Fuels and lubricants.. Reiteny 110.8 
Nonagricultural supplied an fiatenals, 
excluding fuel and building materials 92.6 
Selected building materials 97.0 
Capital: goods: uaiccresr.sescalaneeveacitenccsesecscacaers 100.2 
Electric and electrical pie cote. preity 100.3 
Nonelectrical machinery... Shoe: 98.1 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines..............+. 101.9 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive. 101.6 
Nondurables, manufactured.......... 101.4 
Durables, manufactured 101.2 


Agricultural COMMOGItIES..............csececceeceeeeeeeeeeees 
Nonagricultural COMMOGItIES...........:ecsseseeeereenserees 
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36. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 


Category 


ALL COMMODITIES.. 


Foods, feeds, and beverages. 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products....| 


Industrial supplies and materials... 


Fuels and lubricants............c:.cccessssssessssseseneeses 
Petroleum and petroleum products............sres 


Paper and paper base StockS............:ssseseseeseees 
Materials associated with nondurable 

supplies and materials........ 
Selected building materials... 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods. 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods............. 


CRPMANQOWUS ce-cecresens-rocapccs-eriacteaneccvesteeredseesesa 
Electric and electrical generating equipment. 
Nonelectrical Machinery............scssescseeecsenseseeees 


Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines...............+4 


Consumer goods, excluding automotive............... 
Nondurables, manufactured 
Durables, manufactured.............0 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods. 


Apr. 
101.9 


100.5 
101.7 
97.6 


107.2 


112.2 
122.5 


96.8 


98.5 
101.0 
96.9 
100.9 


98.3 
100.1 
O77 


100.6 


100.5 
100.8 
100.3 
100.6 


May 
101.2 


101.1 
102.5 
97.8 


105.0 


117.8 
118.0 


91.3 


98.4 
103.7 
96.2 
101.0 


97.8 
99.7 
97.0 


100.5 


100.6 
101.0 
100.1 
100.6 


June 
100.1 


98.4 
98.3 
98.7 


102.5 


111.1 
tan 


91.0 


97.7 
107.1 
96.4 
98.7 


97.3 
99.3 
96.5 


100.4 


100.3 
100.9 
100.0 

98.1 


1996 


July 
100.0 


97.2 
97.1 
97.2 


102.6 


113.0 
113.2 


90.3 


97.7 
106.0 
93.7 
97.8 


97.1 
99.2 
96.2 


100.5 


100.2 
100.6 
99.9 
98.5 


Aug. 


96.4 
95.6 
98.1 


103.4 


115.6 
115.7 


88.1 


97.7 
109.8 
92.5 
97.5 


96.8 
99.1 
95.7 


100.6 


100.2 
100.7 
99.9 
98.2 


1997 

Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
98.2 98.4] 979 96.8} 967 98.5 
98.1 98.3 97.6 95.7 95.7 97.7 
98.4/ 98.5 98.6] 99.5 99.0} 100.3 
106.5 | 109.0} 108.8] 110.1} 111.0] 108.2 
123.5| 131.7] 131.6] 135.4] 138.8] 129.8 
124.4] 133.2] 132.1] 134.7] 135.5] 125.3 
86.3 83.8 82.4] 80.9 79.5 79.0 
97.4} 976] 97.6 97.6 97.0 96.8 
114.0] 109.9] 112.1] 110.3} 111.0] 114.0 
93.3 92.6 91.8 92.4| 92.9 93.5 
97.8 97.8| 97.8] 983 97.9 97.2 
97.0 96.7 96.3 96.1 94.5 94.0 
99.1 99.3 99.0 99.0 98.8 98.5 
96.0 95.5 94.8] 94.5 92.7 92.2 
100.9} 100.7) 100.6) 100.8} 100.7} 100.7 
100.4} 100.2} 100.1] 100.1] 100.0} 100.2 
100.9} 100.7] 100.7] 100.5] 100.6} 100.7 
99.9 99.8 99.6| 99.6] 99.3 99.0 
99.4} 99.8 99.4] 101.0] 101.5] 108.0 
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Mar. 


99.4 


101.3 
101.7 
100.1 


103.1 


113.0 
111.6 


80.4 


97.1 
114.8 
95.4 
96.7 


93.7 
97.8 
92.0 


100.7 


99.6 
100.6 
98.5 
99.9 
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37. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 
[1990 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Category 


Air freight (inbound) (9/90 = 100)...........csssseseersesseeeend 
Air freight (outbound) (9/92 = 100).........2:cecsceseceeeeeeed 100.0 


Air passenger fares (U.S. Carriers).........:..:sseeeeeeeeeees 95.1 
Air passenger fares (foreign carriers) 
Ocean liner freight (inbound) 


38. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


[1992 = 100] 
Quarterly indexes 


Item 1994 1995 1996 


Output per hour of all persons 100.5} 100.6} 101.1) 101.1} 100.4} 100.8} 101.2] 101.0] 101.5] 101.8) 101.9 
Compensation per hour. -| 104.0} 104.2] 104.7) 105.5] 1062) 107.3) 1083] 109.4) 1103] 111.4] 112.5 
Real compensation per hOur...........:scseeeeeesserseseerees 99.5 99.0 98.6 98.8 98.8 98.9 99.3 99.8 99.8 99.9] 100.2 
103.6} 103.6] 103.6) 104.4) 105.8} 1065} 107.0} 1083] 1086) 109.4) 110.4 


Unit abor COSIS (acu sciecetivansnssusdvasvannvensdanacnvers 
Unit nonlabor payments Yd 105.7 | 107.6| 107.8) 107.4) 107.8] 1083] 106.7] 107.4] 107.7] 107.0 
Implicit price Geflator.-........-0.0c.ccccecesactavedenncasunaseve i 104.4} 105.1} 105.6) 1064] 106.9] 107.5} 107.8} 1082] 1088/] 109.2 


Nonfarm business 


Output per hour of all persons 100.3} 100.6} 101.0} 101.1 100.5} 100.9} 101.3) 101.1 101.5 | 101.7} 101.7 
Compensation per hour. -| 103.8] 104.1 104.5 | 105.4] 106.2} 107.2; 1082] 109.3] 110.2] 111.3] 112.2 
Real compensation per NOUF...........sssceceeesseeseeeeeeees 99,2 98.9 98.4 98.7 98.7 98.8 99.2 99.6 99.7 99.7 99.9 
UINITTAB OL COSTS esscasssnctecverccetsssutesentTarcecctneaehonracesases 103.5 | 103.5} 104.2] 105.6} 106.3] 106.8] 108.1] 108.5] 109.4] 110.3 
Unit nonlabor payments rt 106.3 | 1084) 1084] 1082) 1085] 108.9) 107.1 107.4) 107.3] 106.7 
Implicit price deflator...........cccccccessessscsscssesssseesssees i 104.5 | 105.3) 105.7] 106.5} 107.1] 107.5] 107.8} 108.1] 108.7] 109.0 
Nonfinancial corporations 
Output per hour of all employees. 
Compensation per hour......... 
Real compensation per hour... 
Total unit costs.. 
Unit labor costs.... 
Unit nonlabor costs. 


102.7) 1026] 102.4] 102.7} 101.8] 102.4] 103.7) 1043) 104.6] 105.0) 106.0 
103.8 | 103.8} 104.1] 104.7] 105.3] 1063] 107.3) 108.3) 109.0) 110.1 Tinta 
99'2 98.6 98.0 98.0 97.9 98.0 98.4 98.8 98.6 98.7 99:1 
101.3} 100.5} 101.0) 100.9} 102.5} 103.0} 1025] 1028] 102.9] 103.1 103.0 
101.0] 101.2) 101.6} 101.9] 103.4] 103.8] 103.5| 103.9] 1043] 1049] 104.9 
102.1 98.7 99.3 98.3 | 100.0} 100.9 99.7 | 100.0 99.3 98.4 98.1 


Unit profits...... 120.5 | 1345] 1365] 141.5] 130.9] 130.1] 142.1] 140.4] 145.1] 147.8] 148.6 

Unit nonlabor payments... -| 106.4] 107.1 108.0} 108.4) 107.2} 107.8} 109.6} 109.4] 110.0} 110.0/ 110.0 

Implicit price deflator.............scsceccsscssesesssecsecsseseees 102.8} 103.1] 103.7) 104.0} 104.7] 105.1 105.5 | 105.7] 106.1) 106.5] 106.5 
Manufacturing 

Output per hour Of all PerSONS.........sssesssseseseseseerseseeeneees 104.0) 105.3) 105.7} 106.5} 107.2] 108.2] 109.6) 110.5) 111.6) 112.2] 113.8 


Compensation per hour......... 104.4) 104.7| 105.5} 106.4} 107.2} 108.4] 109.7] 110.9] 111.0] 112.5 +) 113.8 
Real compensation per hour... Bae 99.9 99.5 99.4 99.6 99.7 99.9} 100.6} 101.1 100.4 | 100.8) 101.4 
WNiHADON COBUS <ccesnccssvesiscssssecesravidereseotnentenarecetaseaaee 100.4 99.4 99.8 99.9} 100.0} 100.2| 100.1} 100.4 99.4} 100.3} 100.0 
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39. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1987 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1973 | 1980 
Private business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PersONS..........00ceceeeee| 53.5 74.8 83.0 89.1 
Output per unit of capital services 115.9 115.1 120.1 105.8 
Multifactor ane 70.5 87.2 95.3 96.0 
Output... paetact 37.8 67.4 67.9 79.9 
Inputs: 
Labor input 66.7 74.2 78.7 86.8 
Capital services 32.6 49.9 56.6 75.5 
Combined units of labor and capital input... 53.6 65.8 71.3 83.2 
Capital per hour of all persons 46.2 65.0 69.2 84.2 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour Of alll PerSONS...........sssecercseesrseerees 57.7 77.3 85.6 90.6 
Output per unit of capital services. mlnt22:6, 120.5} 125.2} 108.2 
74.9 89.9 98.1 97.7 
37.4 57.4 68.3 80.2 
Inputs: ° 
Labor input. 61.4 72.0 76.9 85.7 
Capital services.. 30.5 47.7 54.5 74.2 
Combined units of | labor and o eae 49.9 63.9 69.6 82.1 
Capital per hour of all persons... Seeues 47.0 64.1 68.3 83.8 
tecaicaltiig 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons................2:ceeceeeeeeeee 45.9 61.3 69.4 79.1 
Output per unit of capital services. 122.7 116.6); 126.9} 102.5 
Multifactor productivity... 67.6 80.1 87.8 86.4 
40.8 61.6 74.0 82.1 


Hours of all persons. 
Capital services 


— Data not available. 


1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 
100.9; 101.0) 101.9} 102.9) 105.9) 106.4; 107.3 
101.3} 101.3 99.8 97.0 98.1 99.1 100.7 
100.5} 100.2) 100.1 99.1 100.5} 101.0) 101.8 
104.3; 107.0) 107.9} 106.5} 109.3) 112.5) 117.4 
104.2; 107.2) 107.8} 106.5) 107.5) 110.4) 114.8 
102.9} 105.7) 108.1 109.8} 111.4) 113.5} 116.6 
103.8} 106.7) 107.9} 107.5} 108.7) 111.3) 115.4 

99.6 99.7) 102.1 106.1 108.0} 107.4) 106.6 
100.9} 100.7) 101.3} 102.5) 105.1 105.6} 106.4 
101.3) 100.8 99.1 96.2 96.9 98.1 99.3 
100.5 99.9 99.4 98.5 99.6} 100.2} 100.7 
104.5} 107.1 107.8) 106.4) 108.9) 112.4) 117.1 
104.4; 107.6) 108.3) 106.8; 108.0) 111.2) 115.6 
103.2} 106.2; 108.8; 110.6) 112.4) 114.7) 118.0 
104.0} 107.2) 108.5} 107.9} 109.3) 112.2) 116.3 

99.6 99.9) 102.2} 106.6] 108.5) 107.7) 107.1 
101.1 102.8 104.7 107.2 111.1 113.4 = 
101.6} 100.6 97.0 93.0 93.5 94.5 = 
100.6} 100.3 99.8 99.7; 102.4) 103.5 - 
104.2} 106.4) 105.9} 104.1 107.2} 111.0 - 


NOTE: Productivity and output in this table have not been revised for consistency with the December 1991 comprehensive revisions to the National Income and 


Product Accounts. 
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40. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 
[1992 = 100] 


[680 | 1070 | 1979 | 1006 | 08 | 1000 | vo00 | 100% | 1090 | soos | 1006 | 1000 


Business 
Output per hour of all persons 101.8 
Compensation per hour. tee 111.8 
Real compensation per NOUr............:eesececereseeeeneees 100.0 
Unit labor costs oo 109.9 
Unit nonlabor payMent............seseccecesereeeneeneeeereeneeeed 107.2 
Emplicit price Gofaton co.cc iy cei so se ndebaecenwonaptetertine 108.9 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all persons 101.6 
Compensation per hour, bye E 111.6 
Real compensation per Noul.............:.::cseeeeeeeeseeeeee , i i i f = 3" “ i i 99.8 
Unit labor Costs... 109.8 
Unit noniabor payments. aa e 2 | ‘ 106.9 
Implicit price deflator.............:sssseessensescsesvarsssseneees - d i i Y P “! f y i 108.8 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees oe i a 
Compensation per hour.......... ee) f Y : f - : : a E - a - 
Real compensation per hour. - 
Total unit costs....... 5 

Unit labor costs. - 

Unit nonlabor costs.. - 
Unit profits... - 
Unit nonlabor payments. ook - 
IFIPIICK PriCe DOMALON, -..renceeivinsesrccsnesnsnacenscsucamie aes 4 - 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all persons 113.1 
Compensation per hour a 112.8 
Real compensation per NOur...........2:.scsscseeeeeeeeeeeae | 100.9 
UA ADO COSES sas sash vccatetsnnns cot ostcaccesanadenuesasbaanatevaenas 99.8 
Unit nonlabor payments. = 


Implicit price deflator............-scccsecssesssessenccesaseaseses 


— Data not available. 
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41. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected industries 


[1987 = 100] 


Industry sic 1973 | 1984 | 1985 | 1986 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 
tron mining, uSable OFe...............000ecccceeeeeeesseeeee 101 50.8 70.0 76.1 79.3} 103.1 98.4 88.5 85.0 83.3 86.9 85.0 95.9 
Copper mining, recoverable metal... 102 42.4 75.9 93.6) 109.7; 109.1) 106.5} 102.7} 100.5; 115.2; 118.1) 126.0) 120.3 
RENN MRNMND iia an cnmachos Eo ax as sansied ps nescas cass 12 68.9 83.4 85.1 92.4 110.5 116.4 118.3 122.1 132.7 140.4 147.3 153.9 
Crude petroleum and natural gas production. i 131 173.5 81.9 83.0 90.3} 100.9 98.0 96.9 97.9} 102.1 105.9} 112.4] 120.5 
Nonmetallic minerals, except fuels.............2..+- 14 86.5 94.0 95.1 95.1 101.0 99.6} 101.4 98.5} 103.0) 100.8) 104.4) 103.0 
Meat packing plants. 2011 65.1 93.6 98.3 98.7) 100.9 97.9 96.8} 100.2} 104.5} 105.1) 101.0) 101.7 
Sausages and other prepared meats 2013 67.2 99.3 97.8 98.6) 107.1) 105.9 97.4 95.9] 104.6] 105.0) 101.4) 105.3 
Poultry dressing and processing 2015 58.0 99.1] 100.5 95.6 96.2} 105.2} 108.6} 115.4] 119.6] 119.8) 119.4) 122.5 
Cheese, natural and processed 2022 72.1 85.1 88.2 93.5 99.8) 102.6) 108.2) 1146] 121.8} 115.5) 117.5] 120.5 
Fluid milk 2026 54.6 88.9 92.0 96.0} 102.3} 103.7} 103.3] 104.3) 104.0) 107.1) 112.9} 115.8 
Canned fruits and vegetables................:scceeeeed 2033 70.1 87.4 92.8 99.1 98.7 92.9 93.8} 100.1] 101.5} 106.6) 101.5) 109.3 
Frozen fruits and vegetables...............-.c:eeeee 2037 77.9 99.7 95.2) 103.3 94.0 98.0 90.0 94.6 96.4] 102.8] 109.3) 111.1 
Flour and other grain mill products a 2041 68.5 91.7 95.8 95.9; 102.5) 102.5); 107.9} 108.3} 111.9] 122.2] 1268) 117.6 
Cereal breakfast fOOdS...........sssssersssscssecssecnereeees 2043 65.6 92.8 97.1 98.6 98.6 95.5} 100.2} 102.3 99.1 95.5| 106.6) 118.4 
FUIGO UI Uiseaasiencnss5208s aastoosarsssnessucaxr-ceevtvds tise 2044 59.3 63.8 68.6 72.7 83.1 97.5] 104.9 99.3) 101.4) 129.5} 109.2} 102.6 
WSR Con MINN Gav. a-~s-<-c.avey ar onccoveseas -nwancesncexts. 2046 24.1 74.9 74.6 97.3 96.1) 103.6} 103.8}; 100.4) 101.8} 112.0} 110.0] 122.5 
Prepared feeds for animals and fowls..............--- 2047,48 $1.6 89.2 96.9 95.2) 101.5) 103.7} 107.0} 108.0} 108.1 110.7] 108.5] 115.6 
Bakery products............00.see+ 205 82.3 93.4 95.6} 100.1 93.4 91.0 93.2 89.2 89.4 90.3 91.1 92.2 
Raw and refined cane sugar.. 2061 ,62 78.5 89.1 96.6 96.9 90.7) 101:8) 9107:7) 1170.3) 111-7). 1202) 9 115:0) 12118 
BOCUSUGAI oi o66) <sksccesesteces 2063 75.9 79.7 73.4 80.8 97.6 92.1 97.6} 102.3) 110.8} 109.8} 124.2} 135.9 
Malt beverages................... 2082 43.3 77.7 73.7 85.0 99.1 105.2 110.6 109.6} 113.4 112.6 117.5 118.0 
Bottled and canned soft drinks.. 2086 49.2 81.6 85.2 91.4) 109.8) 119.4) 126.7} 135.1] 144.2] 144.7) 150.4) 160.0 
Fresh or frozen prepared fish... d 2092 93.3 89.4 87.8 91.2} 100.0 94.6 88.9 87.4 95.6] 100.1 93.2 88.1 
Cigarettes, chewing and smoking tobacco........... 211,3 79.4 91.3 93.6 95.4). 104.8) 106.7; 109.9) 111.6} 113.4) 101.6} 130.1 149.2 
Cotton and synthetic broadwoven fabrics... 221,2 58.1 91.1 94.8} 101.1] 100.0) 103.9) 108.1) 113.8) 118.4) 125.8} 134.1] 142.8 
or 2251,52 63.2 102.4); 100.9 102.5 108.1 110.9 109.2 115.7 122.2 117.4 124.8 127.1 
2281 55.9 86.2 89.6 93.2 98.5}  103:3| 106.0)  105.5)' 114.1) 120.0) 125.5) 133.2 
Men's and boys' suits and coats.. cl 231 75.6 93.2} 106.3} 103.5} 102.4) 101.9 98.7 91.4) 102.4) 109.0} 129.1] 121.5 
Housefurnishings, except curtains and draperies... 2392 87.2 83.6 92.4 93.6 99.8 96.8} 101.3} 110.9] 117.9} 118.7) 114.1 115.4 
Sawmills and planing mills, general... 2421 68.3 89.7 93.5] 102.3) 101.2) 100.1 99.9} 102.9} 108.9} 101.5) 103.2) 110.3 
Hardwood dimension and flooring mills.. 2426 84.0 85.6 95.1 98.8 97.5 96.9 95.7 98.6) 105.4) 111.2) 111.0) 117.1 
Millwork 2431 104.2] 100.4 97.4) 102.2 98.2 97.8 97.8 95.7 93.4 92.5 88.5 86.0 
Wood kitchen cabinets..... 2434 80.5 91.6 87.1 85.2 97.7 91.1 93.6 92.3) 102.0} 101.9} 101.3] 102.8 
Hardwood veneer and plywood. 2435 80.2 83.9 84.5 83.2 99.0 98.9 92.2 93.3) 104.1 106.1 90.5 84.2 
Softwood veneer and plywood.. 2436 67.7 87.1 88.3 90.4) 100.6} 102.6) 108.3) 114.3} 109.2} 103.4] 101.4) 101.5 
Wood containers..... 244 -| 103.4 99.6 98.7; 103.2) 108.8}; 111.6} 113.5} 109.8} 100.5} 101.0) 107.1 
Wood household furniture... 2511,17 88.5 96.9 95.0 99.6} 100.8) 101.2} 102.5} 101.3} 106.5} 106.2} 105.7] 109.1 
Upholstered household furniture... 2512 75.1 96.2 96.3] 101.7 98.8} 101.2} 107.7} 115.1) 120.0} 120.0} 130.6) 138.7 
Metal household furniture... 2514 68.7 84.9 89.4 95.3) 100.2) 100.7} 101.4) 107.2} 109.5} 106.8 96.1 95.1 
Mattresses and bedsprings 2515 68.0 84.1 79.5 85.5 92.5} 106.5} 106.2} 108.9) 103.4) 104.4) 105.5) 110.9 
Wood office furniture........ 2521 82.5 99.3 99.4 96.2 95.4 95.4 97.4) 101.3} 107.1} 104.4] 104.0} 103.3 
Office furniture, except wood.... 2522 70.6 97.6 96.9] 100.6 96.0 98.7 95.6 92.9 93.9 94.3 95.4 98.4 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills 261,2,3 67.1 89.7 87.6 93.3) 103.1] 103.2} 102.6] 102.1] 104.7] 104.5] 112.4) 116.2 
Corrugated and solid fiber boxes. 2635 70.3 96.7 99.6) 102.8 99.8 98.1) 100.9} 100.8; 101.9} 105.5} 110.0} 107.6 
Folding paperboard boxes... 2657 86.4 93.4 90.0 88.5; 101.6] 105.4) 105.3} 110.9} 116.4} 117.9] 122.9] 126.8 
Paper and plastic bags........ 2673,74 90.7 99.9 99.7] 101.8 97.7 93.7 92.2 89.5 93.9 92.0 96.5 91.7 
Alkalies and chlorine..... 2812 38.4 66.6 70.8 97.7) 101.6 92.5 92.3 86.2 87.7 84.8 84.1 87.7 
inorganic pigments......... 2816 72.6 81.4 84.4 88.6; 103.3) 107.8) 104.5 98.9) 107.8) 107.8; 115.0) 108.1 
Industrial inorganic chemicals, n.e.s. . 2819 pt. 90.6 88.4 87.3 88.6 97.5} 105.9} 109.0} 102.3} 104.9] 110.7) 113.2) 126.5 
Synthetic fibers... 2823,24 38.4 79.8 79.3 90.8; 102.9} 104.1 98.7 97.5 99.3) 112.3) 119.4) 125.7 
Soaps and detergents. 2841 89.1 90.5 91.5 92.3) 102.4) 109.4) 1282) 126.4) 115.3] 112.6] 111.7] 126.0 
Cosmetics and other toiletries.. 2844 88.6 87.3 90.3 96.6) 105.2) 102.7) 101.1 103.9) 108.4) 108.5) 111.6) 115.2 
Paints and allied products....... 285 63.2 93.6 96.9 98.0} 101.4) 103.3) 106.3; 104.3) 102.9} 108.8} 116.7} 116.6 
Industrial inorganic chemicals, n.e.c. 2869 73.1 89.6 87.8 92.3] 110.5; 110.5 99.0 92.6 91.6 88.5 96.2 93.3 
Nitrogenous fertilizers........... 2873 65.4} 101.1] 100.7 90.5| 101.3) 103.3) 107.7} 108.4) 111.8) 117.5] 111.1] 107.6 
Phosphatic fertilizers..... 2874 62.4 88.4 84.2 79.6 92.0 83.3 99.7; 107.3} 105.0} 106.0} 122.6} 118.1 
Fertilizers, mixing only...... 2 2875 90.5 97.8 100.8 95.1 104.7 112.4 112.8 114.6 127.1 139.1 118.9 119.9 
Agricultural chemicals, 0.€.C. .......::csseseeeeeseeeeeed 2879 74.3 98.8 92.9 93.2 108.4 108.9 106.2 102.2 108.4 111.0 115.6 124.9 
Petroleum refining 291 84.0 78.7 84.7 94.9) 105.3) 109.6} 109.2} 106.6} 111.3] 120.1] 123.8] 133.0 
Tires and inner tubes 301 56.0 88.8 89.3 92.6} 102.9} 103.8} 103.0) 102.4) 107.8) 116.5} 124.1 131.4 
Rubber and plastics hose and belting................ 3052 78.4) 104.9} 100.1) 102.1} 108.2 97.8] 103.3 96.1] 104.3) 111.3) 102.9} 102.0 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.e.c. . 308 72.8 86.4 88.2 88.9 100.1 101.1 105.3 107.5 114.0 116.2 119.8 120.2 
Footwear, except rubber... 314 90.7 98.8} 100.3} 101.9} 102.3) 100.9 92.8 93.1 93.3 96.4} 106.0} 101.2 
Glass containers. 3221 75.2 97.4 93.4 98.5 99.6) 101.6) 107.5} 108.1} 111.5} 106.0} 111.0] 109.9 
Cement, hydraulic... 324 71.3 89.4 91.8 97.1) 103.2} 110.2} 112.4) 108.3] 115.1] 119.9] 125.6} 123.4 
Clay construction products. 3251 ,53,59 78.5 92.7 94.2 95.5 105.2 98.3 102.3 97.4 98.9 102.3 108.0 111.3 
Clay refractories.. 3255 80.1 96.9 94.9} 100.8} 102.3 98.5} 103.6 97.9 98.6 95.0) 107.3 96.0 
Concrete products. . 3271,72 92.5 98.3 99.5] 104.4) 102.1) 104.8) 103.8} 104.9} 103.2] 109.3) 108.6) 114.3 
Ready-mixed concrete... 3273 99.1 92.9 93.6 96.0] 100.2) 101.0) 100.2 96.7 98.2 96.9 93.0 95.8 
CS) PARE eo Ms PRN et a ee 331 64.2 81.3 85.8 89.7} 113.5} 108.5} 110.5) 108.2) 117.7] 134.0} 144.6) 145.4 
Gray and ductile iron foundries.............::s000re0+ 3321 91.3 99.1 96.9 99.3] 108.0) 106.9) 107.9} 104.6) 107.7) 113.1 115.5} 112.4 
Steel foundries... 3324,25 105.8} 102.4 99.5} 104.9 95.5 96.3 96.9 94.8 95.6] 101.5} 102.2} 106.2 
Primary copper... 3331 32.8 57.6 73.8 88.7; 103.8 94.7 84.9 82.5 71.9 86.9 74.0 77.3 
Primary aluminum.. 3334 73.6| 100.7 97.6) 102.7} 102.3} 104.8} 106.5} 110.6) 109.7) 105.7 99.0] 102.2 
Copper rolling and drawing.........-...20cceneceseeeey 3351 77.5 84.7 86.2 92.3 93.0 89.1 90.7 86.4 83.0 89.2 96.6 96.6 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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41. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected industries 
(1 987 = 100] 


may [se [vrs [oe [os [von [ von [son [son [ sont [so [vs [ sae [ 
Aluminum rolling and drawing -| 3353,54,55 79.0 92.3 

Metal Cans..........-.2.ceseeeeees 3411 §9.2| 101.1 oe 

Hand and edge tools, n.e.c. .... 3423 108.6 97.9 98.8 

Heating equipment, except electric.. 3433 78.0 91.6 91.9 

Fabricated structural metal....... 3441 97.1 91.2 99.0 


Metal doors, sash, and trim 3442 90.5} 101.4] 104.8 


Fabricated plate Work.............cssescccssssccnesseesees 3443 - 88.3 87.5 
Bolts, nuts, rivets, and washers ; 3452 75.8 85.3 88.8 
Automotive stampingS............:::sccesecceseeneeeeeeees | 3465 74.9| 100.5 94.5 
Metal stampings, 1.€.C. .......scccsessesesesesseeeeteeesees 3469 96.8 94.3 88.6 
Valves and pipe fittings................... -| 3491,92,94 93.6 95.0 94.4 
Fabricated pipe and fittings... m 3498 140.8} 130.0) 120.0 
Internal combustion engines, N.€.C. .......:...0022e00 3519 83.1 90.2 92.0 
Farm machinery and equipment...... 3523 108.6} 112.7] 101.6 
Lawn and garden equipment. 3524 70.0 79.3 82.4 


Construction machinery 3531 87.9 91.6 92.2 


Mining machinery 3532 102.2 90.2 93.7 
Oil and gas field machinery 3533 156.9) 126.0) 115.2 
Metal cutting machine tools............0cecccccseeeeeeeee 3541 101.4 87.2 89.9 
Metal forming machine tools.........c:scseecceseererneee 3542 112.5 90.7 93.1 
Machine tool acceSSOries............:sceseeseseesessseeseeeed 3545 105.9 94.6 92.3 
Pumps and pumping equipment.. , 3561,94 84.0 92.0 91.9 
Ball and roller bearingS...........scccsseeseeeeeeeeaeeeees 3562 108.0 95.4 91.6 
Air and gas compressors 3563 87.6 90.1 92.2 
Refrigeration and heating equipment.. 3585 100.3) 100.1 98.1 
Carburetors, pistons, rings, and valves. 3592 102.9 95.1 98.8 
Transformers, except electronic............22:ccc0ce0004 3612 100.2 95.4 97.0 
Switchgear and switchboard apparatus... 3613 88.2 92.2 95.1 
Motors and generators. 3621 89.0 93.3 94.9 
Household cooking equipment. 3631 61.8 92.0 90.3 
Household refrigerators and freezers... 3632 70.1 97.5} 104.1 
Household laundry equipment..... fe 3633 72.3 92.8 93.8 
Household appliances, n.e.c. .. 3639 63.7 85.9 86.3 
Electric lamp bulbs and tubes.. os 3641 61.3 86.4 94.2 
Lighting fixtures and equipment..... --| 3645,46,47,48 84.1 91.3 96.7 
Household audio and video equipment... a 3651 22.3 84.7 96.3 
Motor vehicles and equipment....... “A 371 68.7 91.1 95.3 
AY CPalts. teat sentadacaterente sesecannaas 3721 79.2 84.7 94.2 
Instruments to measure electricity... 3825 63.7 96.2 95.4 
Photographic equipment and supplies...... 386 58.9 88.2 86.1 
Railroad transportation, revenue traffic.............-.4 4011 46.5 78.0 81.5 
Bus carriers, class 1 411,13,14 pts. 116.8} 100.1 96.1 
Trucking, except local. ns 4213 69.5 97.3 93.8 
Air transportation........ -| 4512,13,22 pts. 54.3 88.8 92.0 
Petroleum pipelines... 4612,13 93.2 99.4 99.9 
Telephone communications.... 481 42.7 84.5 88.9 
Electric utilities 491,3 pt. 88.4 93.8 93.0 
Gas utilities acter creed 492,3 pt 145.5] 114.1] 111.9 
Scrap and waste materials... 5093 - 89.1 93.4 
Hardware stores.. a $25 83.3 96.6 95.6 
Department stores ee 531 60.8 90.4 92.6 
Variety stores..... SCrecteerrece uae canterecte-oca| 533 148.9} 141.9) 129.2 
Grocery stores.... 541 109.1] 107.9) 105.7 
Retail bakeries 546 125.6 96.0 87.6 
New and used car dealers... 551 - 85.1 99.5 99.8 
Auto and home supply stores...........cccccsseseeeeees 553 714 90.4 94.5 
Gasoline service stations 554 59.5 87.0 93.5 
Men's and boys' clothing stores 561 77.6 93.7 98.3 
Women's clothing Stores............:ssesesseceseenseeeed 562 58.9 98.0 99.8 
Family clothing stores... 565 76.2} 106.2} 103.1 
Shoe stores 566 81.3 90.6 97.6 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores... 571 83.9 97.9 94.8 
Household appliance stores...............5 572 59.8 87.2 94.9 
Radio, television, and computer stores. 573 45.6 79.1 89.3 
Eating and drinking places.........sssssesseerseresesees 58 110.3 98.9 96.2 
Drug stores and proprietary stores................:000 591 92.2} 106.4) 102.5 
DIO BUNUN nc nceeenarcosanisinennnes dyin 592 95.0 93.6] 101.9 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores.. 594 - 92.6 94.1 
Commercial banks.............2sseeeeseneeeee 602 81.2 89.6 94.3 
Hotels and motels............ccccesesseeeees 701 102.4 101.6] 101.2 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services. 721 110.8) 107.5) 103.3 
Beauty ShOpS........cccseseeee 723 85.9 98.5 96.1 
Automotive repair shops... 753 109.4 91.7 99.4 


n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
— Data not available. 
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42. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


United Kingdom... 


' Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. ployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See "Notes 
— Data not available. on the data" for information on breaks in series. For further 
NOTE: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the United Kingdom qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Labor Force 
are calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current published Statistics, 10 Countries (Bureau of Labor Statistics, August 1996.) 
data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of unem- 
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43. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Civilian labor force 


United Kingdom... 
Participation rate” 
United States’. 


Employed 


Employment-population ratio® 


United States’. 
Canada. 


Unemployed 


United Kingdom.. 


Unemployment rate 


Unttodi States: cf ara Layee Sen eee 
Canada.... 


France.. 
Germany.. 


' Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. 


117,834 
13,378 
7,588 
59,410 
23,760 
28,240 
22,290 
6,380 
4,443 
27,380 


65.3 
66.3 
62.8 
62.1 
56.9 
54.9 
47.8 
56.0 
67.0 
62.1 


109,597 
12,095 
6,974 
57,740 
21,240 
26,380 
20,610 
5,740 
4,326 
24,300 


121,669 
13,900 

7,974 
60,860 
23,980 
28,610 
22,660 

6,330 

4,494 
28,150 


114,968 
12,819 
7,398 
59,310 
21,520 
26,800 
20,870 
5,850 
4,410 
25,730 


For additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment 


Data" in the notes to this section. 


? Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 
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123,869 
14,151 

8,228 
61,920 
24,170 
28,840 
22,530 

6,450 

4,552 
28,420 


117,342 
13,086 
7,720 
60,500 
21,850 
27,200 
20,770 
5,990 
4,480 
26,350 


118,793 
13,165 
7,859 
61,710 
22,100 
27,950 
21,080 
6,250 
4,513 
26,550 


117,718 
12,916 
7,676 
62,920 
22,140 
28,480 
21,360 
6,370 
4,447 
25,930 


128,105 
14,482 
8,562 
65,040 
24,540 
30,030 
22,910 
6,970 
4,520 


28,400 


118,492 
12,842 
7,637 
63,620 
21,980 
28,660 
21,230 
6,570 
4,265 
25,520 


120,259 
13,015 
7,680 
63,810 
21,700 
28,230 
20,430 
6,640 
4,028 
25,340 


: Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 


123,060 
13,292 
7,921 
63,860 
21,730 
27,880 
20,080 
6,650 
3,992 
25,580 


132,304 
14,928 
9,001 
65,990 
24,850 
29,660 
22,700 
7,290 
4,460 
28,190 


124,900 
13,506 
8,235 
63,890 
21,940 
27,720 
19,970 
6,760 
4,056 
25,710 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series for the United 
States, France, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. 


44. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 
[1992 = 100] 


Item and country 


Output per hour 


United States.. 
Canada... 

Japan... 
Belgium. 


United Kingdom.. 


Total hours 


United States... 


United Kingdom 
Compensation per hour 


United Kingdom. 


Unit labor costs: National currency basis 


United States.. 
Canada.... 
Japan... 
Belgium. 


Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 
United States..... 


United Kingdom. 


— Data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness Data 


45: Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 
Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


Industry and type of case” 


PRIVATE SECTOR? 
Total cases ..... can snlt dagedtawsaasedanmeves natneesuatabynes 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays.... 


Aaricuture Mk he and aneniry) 

Total cases .. FS 
Lost workday « cases. 
Lost workdayS............+++++ 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases... 
EOS ti WOTKOSYS tatexenaa-ermnccoeaeepacestnqveseceneave cubeiasecseanencespuoesCsnpntersese 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdayS............+. 
General building contractors: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays... F 
Heavy construction, ‘except ‘building: 
Total cases ..... 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdayS.............. 
Special trades contractors: 
Total cases 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays...........--- 


Durable goods: 
PRAY CASES ous cr waa sis eienadesnnstexesadodegn xs davens <etateyatanasssaeev ademas 
Lost workday case: 
Lost workdays 


Lumber and wood products: 
TORE CASOS ar ccreeeneesascnctssarornasnsohesreiter =a nex Wounaeestsveceets cateae ioe 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays........... 
Furniture and fixtures: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays... : 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases os 
Lost workdays..... SOD PENEEESSG Mena chna has ceon pot tana ites eamn CoN eRRSS 
Primary metal industries: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays... 
Fabricated metal products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdayS...........-.. 


Industrial machinery and equipment: 
TOU) CRS OS ossencn sac assinaeptaved ena ee cecnekt ead eian atta nich potaa vans wens 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays... 
Electronic and other electrical equipment: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays. 
Transportation equipment: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases... 
LOE NAOH NYE Cnc tow ueeiex cis ana nstnseearounecsicantoacermnmetponaeeth 
Instruments and related i aes 
Total cases . i os ncop rset 
Lost workday 2 cases 
Lost workdays 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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1985 


1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989' 
7.9 8.3 8.6 8.6 
3.6 3.8 4.0 4.0 

65.8 69.9 76.1 78.7 
11.2 11.2 10.9 10.9 
5.6 5.7 5.6 5:7; 
93.6 94.1 101.8 100.9 
7.4 8.5 8.8 8.5 
41 4.9 5.1 48 
125.9 144.0 152.1 137.2 
15.2 14.7 14.6 14.3 
6.9 6.8 6.8 6.8 
134.5 135.8 142.2 143.3 
14.9 14.2 14.0 13.9 
6.6 6.5 6.4 6.5 
122.7 134.0 132.2 137.3 
14.7 14.5 15.1 13.8 
6.3 6.4 7.0 6.5 
132.9 139.1 162.3 147.1 
15.6 15.0 14.7 14.6 
7.2 TA 7.0 6.9 
140.4 135.7 141.1 144.9 
10.6 11.9 13.1 13.1 
4.7 5.3) BT 5.8 
85.2 95.5 107.4 113.0 
11.0 12.5 14.2 14.1 
48 5.4 5.9 6.0 
87.1 96.8 111.1 116.5 
18.9 18.9 19.5 18.4 
9.7 9.6 10.0 9.4 
177.2 176.5 189.1 177.5 
15.2 15.4 16.6 16.1 
6.3 6.7 7.3 7.2 
103.0 103.6 115.7 - 
13.6 14.9 16.0 15.5 
6.5 7.1 5 7.4 
126.0 135.8 141.0 149.8 
13.6 17.0 19.4 18.7 
6.1 74 8.2 841 
125.5 145.8 161.3 168.3 
16.0 17.0 18.8 18.5 
6.8 T2 8.0 7.9 
115.5 121.9 138.8 147.6 
10.7 11.3 12.1 12.1 
4.2 4.4 4.7 48 
72.0 72.7 82.8 86.8 
6.4 7.2 8.0 9.1 
27) 3.1 3.3 3.9 
49.8 55.9 64.6 775 
9.6 13.5 177 ZU, 
44 5.7. 6.6 6.8 
79.1 105.7 134.2 138.6 
5:3 5.8 6.1 5.6 
2.3 2.4 2.6 os 
42.2 43.9 51.5 55.4 
10.2 10.7 11.3 11.1 
4.3 4.6 | 5.1 
70.9 81.5 91.0 97.6 


| 1990 1992 | 199 “| 1994 *| 19954 


45. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


2 
Se del A alana | 1985 | 1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989] 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 “| 1904 “| 1995 * 
Nondurable goods: 
Total cases 9.6 10.0 11.1 11.4 11.6 11.7 11.5 11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 
Lost workday case 4.4 46 al 5.4 5:5 5.6 55 53 5.0 Sut 4.9 
Lost workdays........... 776 82.3 93.5 101.7 107.8 116.9 119.7 121.8 - - - 
Food and kindred products: 
Total cases .... 16.7 16.5 17.7 18.5 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 17.1 16.3 
Lost workday cases. 8.1 8.0 8.6 9.2 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 
Lost workdays 138.0 137.8 153.7 169.7 174.7) 202.6) 207.2] 211.9 - - - 
Tobacco products: 
Total cases 7.3 6.7 8.6 9.3 8.7 ahh 6.4 6.0 5.8 5.3 5.6 
Lost workday cases 3.0 2.5 25 2.9 3.4 3.2 28 2.4 23 24 2.6 
Lost workdayS...........000000 §1.7 45.6 46.4 53.0 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 - - - 
Textile mill: 
Total cases 75 7.8 9.0 9.6 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 
Lost workday cases 3.0 3.1 3.6 4.0 4.2 4.0 44 4.2 41 4.0 41 
Lost workdays: 57.4 §9.3 65.9 78.8 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 - - - 
Apparel and other textile products: 
THORN CO eats cncse nent mse cu tw rece ahi nmin ate ned a desdntiawdadens ccs 6.7 6.7 7.4 8.1 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 
Lost workday cases. 2.6 27 3.1 3.5 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 
Lost workdays........... 44.1 49.4 59.5 68.2 80.5 92.1 99.9} 104.6 - - - 
Paper and allied products: 
Total cases 10.2 10.5 12.8 13.1 12.7 12.1 11.2 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 
Lost workday cases 47 47 5.8 5.9 5.8 55 5.0 5.0 46 45 4.2 
Lost workdayS.............. 94.6 SOS eei22.gi" 124:3) 132.9) 1248) 122i7) *125.9 - - - 
Printing and publishing: 
Total cases 6.3 6.5 6.7 6.6 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3 6.9 6.7 6.4 
Lost workday cases... 2.9 2.9 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 
BOSE WORKGAYS co czs. ava saenncsssetsnnroenstbec terenpecbantieeces tanecpranceupicdcose 49.2 50.8 55.1 59.8 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 - - - 
Chemicals and allied products: 
HIICANCAS OS veassteonccts rtrariaicrcrscapoteecsen een cance«nsctwensnce crocs rescence 5.1 6.3 7.0 7.0 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 Sur 5.5 
Lost workday cases... 2.3 27, 3.1 33 3.2 3.1 3.1 2.8 2.7 28 2.7 
Lost workdays 38.8 49.4 58.8 59.0 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 - - - 
Petroleum and coal products: 
Total cases §.1 7.1 7.3 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 5.2 47 48 
Lost workday cases 2.4 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.1 29 2.8 2.5 2.3 2.4 
Lost workdays 49.9 67.5 65.9 68.4 68.1 3 68.2 71.2 - - - 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
Total cases 13.4 14.0 15.9 16.3 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 
Lost workday cases.. 6.3 6.6 7.6 8.1 8.0 78 7.2 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 
NOSTRA reg ne srs neon panecsswbtnndsnessvsdcnsroiaactsaarassasocestasresshgssors 107.4 118.2 130.8 142.9 147.2 151.3 150.9 153.3 - - - 
Leather and leather products: 
NIGIAN CAGES (oot ony secicrapscapnnchonsis sen con eek cuxesars tere sSierseceticuscsiabens 10.3 10.5 12.4 11.4 13.6 12.1 12.5 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.4 
Lost workday cases.. 4.6 4.8 5.8 5.6 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 5.5 5.3 48 
Lost workdays: 88.3 83.4} 114.5} 128.2] 130.4) 152.3) 140.8] 128.5 - - - 
Transportation and public utilities 
Total cases 8.6 8.2 8.4 8.9 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 
Lost workday cases.. 5.0 48 49 5.1 5.3 5.5 5.4 5.1 5.4 §.5 5.2 
Lost workdays 107.1 102.1 108.1 118.6 121.5 134.1 140.0 144.0 - - - 
7.4 77 iA 7.8 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 75 
3.2 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 
Lost workdays... 50.7 54.0 56.1 60.9 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 - - - 
Wholesale trade: 
7.2 7.2 74 7.6 Ts 7.4 7.2 7.6 7.8 Vels 7.5 
Lost workday cases.. 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.8 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.6 
Lost workdays. 59.8 62.5 64.0 69.2 71.9 71.5 79.2 82.4 - - - 
Retail trade: 
SRN EER ees Si ccs Sanyrtne oar eanes once s\adsnacabasrecsdacensascteavcactsee 7.5 78 78 7.9 8.1 8.1 77 8.7 8.2 7.9 7.9 
Lost workday cases.. 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 
Lost workdayS............::000 47.0 50.5 52.9 57.6 60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 - - - 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 2.9 27 2.6 
9 9 9 9 9 11 11 1.2 1.2 11 1.0 
15.4 17.1 14.3 17.2 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 - - - 
Services 
5.4 5.3 5.5 5.4 5.5 6.0 6.2 7.1 6.7 6.5 6.4 
Lost workday cases. 2.6 2.5 27 2.6 2.7 28 28 3.0 2.8 28 2.8 
OSU WOIKGAYVE -erversearesccnasssisasnscssctassecusscesee bss dsdoeustanesastuechovercste 45.4 43.0 45.8 47.7 $1.2 56.4 60.0 68.6 - - - 


" Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with 
data for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial 
Classification Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 

? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal 
injuries and illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. 
To better address fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented 
the Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries. 

* The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost 
workdays per 100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, 
where: 


N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 

EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 

200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 
50 weeks per year). 

* Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. 
As of 1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number 
of days away from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar 
work disabilities. 

5 Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

— Data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness Data 


’ 


46. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1992-95 


Event or exposure’ 


Transportation incidents.... 
Highway 
Collision between vehicles, mobile ospaiggest 
Moving in same direction.. a 
Moving in opposite ditections, oncoming. 
Moving in intersection... escent nsdactedsutssttenabennceuntactashaaceu boon 
Vehicle struck eine object or ‘equipment. 
Noncollision.. 
Jackknifed 0 or ( overturned—no collision. 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises).. 


Aircraft... Saeed 
Worker struck bya vehicle 
Water vehicle. 
Railway 


Assaults and violent acts...... 
HOmicides.........0000ceee+ 
Shooting 
Stabbing... 
Other, including bombing. . 
Self-inflicted injury.. 


Contact with objects and bie ratheryé 
Struck by object... wae 
Struck by falling object 
Struck by flying object 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects.. 
Caught in running equipment or machinery 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials 


Fall to lower level..... 
Fall from ladder.. 
Fall from roof..... 
Fall from scaffold 

Fall on same level... 


Exposure to harmful substances or environments................. 
Contact with electric current...... 
Contact with overhead powerlines. 
Contact with temperature extremes..... 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances. 
Inhalation of substances............. 
Oxygen deficiency........cccccccrccesees 
Drowning, submersion 


Fires and explosions ... 


Other events or exposures” 


' Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness 


Classification Structures. 


? Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 
NOTE: Totals for major categories may include subcategories 
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Fatalities 
1994 


1995 


Number | Number | Percent 
6,632 6,210 100 
2,762 2,560 41 
1,343 1,329 21 
578 657 654 634 10 
78 99 120 125 2 
201 244 230 244 4 
107 123 144 97 2 
192 190 255 268 4 
301 336 373 350 6 
213 237 274 ‘260 4 
436 392 409 388 6 
208 212 226 210 3 
353 282 426 278 4 
346 365 391 385 6 
109 120 94 84 1 
66 86 81 82 1 
1,281 1,329 1,321 1,262 20 
1,044 1,074 1,080 1,024 16 
852 884 934 754 12 
90 95 60 67 1 
102 95 86 203 3 
205 222 214 215 3 
1,004 1,045 1,017 915 15 
557 566 590 546 9 
361 346 372 340 5 
77 82 68 63 1 
316 309 280 255 4 
159 151 147 131 2 
110 138 132 99 2 
600 618 665 643 10 
507 533 580 573 9 
78 76 86 97 2 
108 120 129 142 2 
66 71 89 82 1 
62 49 63 50 1 
605 592 641 598 10 
334 325 348 347 6 
140 115 132 139 2 
33 38 50 55 1 
127 115 133 101 2 
83 68 84 62 1 
111 114 109 94 2 
78 89 89 74 1 
167 204 3 


not shown separately. 
because of rounding. Dashes indicate less that 0.5 percent or 
data that are not available or that do not meet publication 
criteria. 


Percentages may not add to totals 
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Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 


ean 


Saris Release Period Release Period Release Period MLR table _ 

date covered date covered date covered number 
ne oe ae ee 
Employment situation May 2 - April June 6 May July 3 June 1; 4-20 
Productivity and costs: 

Nonfarm business and manufacturing May 7 1®' quarter 2; 38-41 
Nonfinancial corporations June 18 1°' quarter 2; 38-41 
Producer Price Indexes May 14 April June 13 May July 11 June 2; 30-32 ; 
Consumer Price indexes May 15 April June 17 May July 16 June 2; 27-29 
Real earnings May 15 April June 17 May July 16 June 13-16 
U.S. Import and Export Price Indexes May 21 April June 19 May July 18 June 33-37 
Employment Cost Indexes July 30 2" quarter 1-3; 21-24 
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